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HE greatest discovery 
made by the bulk of 
the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, in con. 
sequence of the visit 
of the British Arch. 
seological Associa- 
tion, appears to be 
that they have archi- 
tectural remains in 
their neighbourhood 
deserving of admira- 
tion and preserva- 

tion, and men amongst themselves able 
to discriminate their merits, and worthy 
of being listened to when they speak on 
the subject. This knowledge will have its 
good effect hereafter. So much was seen and 
done during the week, that in continuing our 
notice of the proceedings,* we shall have to 
confine ourselves to the more salient points and 
papers, giving a little of the actual information 
imparted, rather than a list of all that was seen 
and done. One of the most interesting buildings 
visited on the third day was the 


Saxon Church of Laughton, 


a place which, as the Rev. Mr. Stacye said, from 
the loftiness of its site, caught the first beams 
of the rising sun, and had long gone by the 
popular and cheery description of “ Lighton in 
the Morning.” Its true name was Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen, which was, as Mr. Hunter inter- 
preted it, “Law-town,” implying that in early 
times it might have been the seat of a local 
jurisdiction, though perhaps it might be derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon “ hlaw,” a hill; “ en-le- 
morthen” denoting its situation in the moorland 
district, as they might well suppose that lofty 
exposed situation to have long continued after 
the more sheltered and richer lands around 
had been brought into cultivation. It was 
undoubtedly a place of great antiquity, for 
there seemed reason to suppose that they 
had in the remarkable earthworks which 
still remained, the site of one of a series of 
Brigantian strongholds, which a late local anti- 
quary who had much studied the subject (Mr. 
8. Mitchell) well pointed out, formed as it were 
an outwork of the southern portion of that 
powerful people, remains of other of these for- 
tresses being found at Tickhill, Roche Abbey, 
Leys, Todwick, Beighton, Mosborough, Holmes- 
field, Carlswark, Hathersage, and Hope, the 
actual formation of the Brigantian territories 
following the line of the valley of the River Don. 
Be this as it might, there could be no question 
that Laughton was a place of considerable im- 
portance in the Saxon times. The first mention 
they had of it was probably to be found in the 
testament or will of Wolfric Spott, who was 
stated to have been the Minister of King 
Ethelred the Unready, and who possessed much 
property in this and the other neighbourhoods. 
from the Domesday Book they learnt that it 





* See p, 658, ante, 
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was the property of the great Saxon, Edwin, 


Earl of Mercier, as was the neighbouring manor 
of his brother-in-law, Earl Harold, afterwards 
King of England. In that important document 
they were also informed that Edwin had a hall 
here, which was doubtless seated on the remark- 
able earthwork already alluded to. He referred 
to the remarkable doorway on the north side, 
near the west end, which was of such rude and 
peculiar character, that it might well be con. 
sidered among the very earliest of our eccle- 
siastical remains, and as dating to a period 
before the Conquest. Mr. E. Roberts remarked 
that the porch of the north doorway was 
unquestionably Saxon. It bore a strong resem- 
blance to the stonework of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. 
Roche Abbey 


was fully described by Mr. Gordon Hills, who 
said that the foundation charter of the abbey 
bore no date; but it could be shown from the sig- 
natures to it that the abbey was founded in 1147, 
by Richard de Busli, a great nobleman in those 
parts; and in the charter it was stated that he 


“gave his land for the abbey.” It appeared, 
however, that the abbey had two founders, 


Richard de Busli and Richard Fitz Turgis, who 
were the owners of the soil on either side of the 
stream. They joined their lands in order that 
the monks might be able to choose a site on 
whichever side of the stream should be most 
convenient. They decided on this side of the 
stream ; and, as at Beauchieff Abbey, they there. 
upon turned the domestic offices of the abbey 
towards the stream, that they might get a due 
supply of water, and have their sewage carried off 
in the then proper way. The domestic buildings 
were on the south side of the abbey, and there- 
fore most open to the sun. Roche Abbey was 
the thirty-seventh abbey of the Cistercian order 
founded in this kingdom. Their first abbey was 
founded in 1128, and the last erected in this 
country by them was in 1250. He said the 
buildings were not erected immediately after 
the actual foundation of the body, as he 
found that a very considerable part must 
have been erected in 1184. The date of 
the buildings was not therefore to be pre- 
cisely fixed; but it might be very nearly ascer- 
tained. He directed special attention to the 
great solidity and majesty of the work, and to 
its simplicity. There was no fancy or showy 
architecture in any way: the builders trusted 
entirely to its actual solidity and goodness. The 
walls were about 5 ft. thick. The church was 
amongst the first of the buildings erected by 
Abbot Osmund, and towards the conclusion of 
his time was erected the gatehouse at the en- 
trance to the grounds. It was avery admirable 
specimen of architecture of nearly the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 
The fine church at 


Rotherham 


was elucidated by Mr. Alderman Guest, who has 
made the history of the neighbourhood a long 
study. He said, in conclusion,—“In giving 
ample honour to the beneficence and Christian 
institutions and religious services of the olden 
times, I have the high satisfaction in relation to 
this self-same subject—the parish church of 
Rotherham—of being able to do equal honour to 
the present time, which is now doing honour to 
itself in nobly resolving that this grand monu- 
ment of past munificence shall be so repaired 
and so restored, inside and outside, as to make 
its “bold and lofty proportions,” its wide and 
lofty arches, its elegantly designed and finely- 
chiselled capitals, once more develop in restored 
beauty the splendid and harmonious effect of 
“the best style of the best age of perpendicular 
work”—the close of the fifteenth century— 
before it merged into the more elaborate but 
less beautiful Tudor. It is now in Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s hands, and he reports—* The interior is 
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| very fine, and well deserves a careful restoration.” 
The work will no doubt be proceeded with 
with the least possible delay. A structure like 
Rotherham Church is an honour to Yorkshire, 
and deserves not only county, but general support. 

From the papers read at a conversazione given 
in the evening, we take a portion of one by 
Mr. BR. N. Philipps, 


On the Manufacture of Hardware by the 
Celts and Romans. 





The reader proceeded to review the process of 
the manufacture of implements in the earlier 
ages, exhibiting from time to time specimens of 
ancient stone and bronze weapons, in illus- 
tration of his descriptions. The next material 
that was used after stone and flint was copper, 
and afterwards bronze was brought into requisi- 
tion, and applied to the process of cutting tools, 
&c. The reader believed that the material for 
bronze was found first in Britain, that without 
our tin-mines it could not have been made, and 
that the ironstone of Britain supplied the iron 
worked so successfully by the Romans for the 
then civilised world.. These Romans were the 
men to whom in after ages had succeeded our 
own ironmasters, who, as Englishmen, had de. 
veloped this great manufacture in its various 
branches for the world. Passing from the con- 
sideration of the bronze to that of the iron age, 
he thought it was somewhat extraordinary that 
ironstone, which abounded so much in this 
country, should have been so long unused. In 
many parts it even cropped up on the surface, 
and its very weight, if not indeed its actual 
appearance, ought to have suggested a mineral. 
What, then, was the reason for its non-employ- 
ment? The difficulty arose from the want of 
those mechanical contrivances which were now 
employed for the purpose of smelting the ore. 
The ‘black diamond,’ productive of more 
wealth than the clear sparkling form of 
carbon, was not unearthed, and the wood of the 
forest was the only material at hand. They 
could therefore readily comprehend the disad- 
vantages arising from the want of properly 
constructed furnaces, of a proper blast, and of 
the proper material for smelting purposes. But 
when the Romans took possession of Britain, 
they at once began to improve its condition, and 
to utilise its products. They were indeed a 
wonderful peoplé. They did not conquer a 
country and there leave it. They had sought 
for its hidden wealth, they had brought it to the 
light of day, and whilst they had benefited 
themselves, they had at the same time intro. 
duced their civilisation amongst the inhabitants. 
The Roman stamp had been found cn pigs 
of lead in Derbyshire and elsewhere. The 
Roman ironworks existed principally in the 
Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and in the 
extensive districts of the Weald of Sussex and 
of Kent. Mr. Philipps introduced specimens of 
metal made nearly 2,000 years ago, and argued 
that because of its great lasting powers, this 
iron must have possessed toughness and mallea- 
bility in a remarkable degree. They might 
fairly conjecture that when the power of 
the air-blast itself was inconsiderable, a better 
plan would be substituted by exchanging the 
wood fuel for the more extensive use of charcoal 
in their farnaces. Archwological investigations 
had disclosed the mode adopted, which was 
this :—Placed within a square formed of stones, 
were ® quantity of pieces of oak-wood crossing 
each other, and over these was a covering of 
earth or clay. This pile of material, so con- 
structed, a simple mode was adopted of pro- 
ducing charcoal similar to that now pursued for 
producing coke from coal. 

At Kirkburton Church, visited on the fourth 
day, there is on the north side a hagioscope, so 
that any infected person could sit outside the 
church and yet be able to see the elevation of 





the host at the altar. This is a remarkable 
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feature. The party entered the church under 


the guidance of Mr. W. 8S. Barber, under whom | parti 


the church had been recently restored. The 
church, he said, was thoroughly Early English ; 
there were traces of Early English work through- 
out, and the chancel was unequalled in this 
neighbourhood. In carrying out the restorations 
he had replaced every stone in its original posi- 
tion, and so far as he was aware none of them 
had been retooled. The register books were 
shown in.the vestry,.as was also an old religious 
work, which had chains attached to it, and which 
had evidently been chained to a desk or pulpit. 
Before leaving the church Mr. W. de Grey Birch 
took occasion to remonstrate with the vicar with 
regard to the ruinous condition of the early 
register-book, which was as old as the reign of 
King Henry VIII. Without care it would hardly 
last to be of interest to many more archwological 
visitors. At Woodsome Hall, the members were 
most cordially welcomed by the late president 
of the Association, the Earl of Dartmouth. At 
the evening meeting, after a memoir by Mr. 8. 
Tucker (Rouge Croix) on the ‘‘ Descent of the 
Manor,” Mr. J. D. Leader (of the local Inde- 
pendent) read a paper on 
The Remains of Sheffield Manor, 


Mr. Leader gave an interesting account of the 
buildings and their history, not forgetting 
proper comment on the wretched, squalid, and 
dangerous buildings now on the spot; and then, 
after referring at some length to the confinement 
of Cardinal Wolsey and Mary Queen of Scots at 
the Manor-house, Mr. Leader continued,—We 
have seen enough, however, to convinee us that 
the Queen of Scots did pass some portion of her 
time at Sheffield Manor, and a curious question 
has lately arisen whether we do not still possess 
the identical building in which she was there 
confined. The idea was first thrown out by the 
Rev. J. Stacye, and further reflection and exami- 
nation tend to encourage the belief that in the 
little three-storied building now undergoing 
restoration, we see a prison-house especially 
erected by the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury for the 
Queen of Scots. Mr. Hunter, in his “ History 
of Hallamshire,” speaks of that building asa 
porter’s lodge ; but, judging from its decorations, 
it must have been a much more important 
erection. The narrow turret staircase, and the 
strong crooks on which the doors formerly hung, 
suggest the idea of security; while the richly- 
ornamented ceiling of the two chambers, and 
particularly of the upper one, point to the con. 
clusion that the building was intended for the 
use of no inconsiderable person. If the mem- 
bers of this Association had visited Sheffield 
Manor a few months ago, and had inquired for 
the Queen of Scots’s room, they would have 
been shown by the farmer’s wife the two cham- 
bers on the upper floor, the outer one occupied 
by a few old boxes, and quite dark, the inner 
one lighted by one window on the eastside, but 
adorned with a rich heraldic ceiling, and over 
the walled -up fireplace an almost illegible 
plaster cast of the Talbot arms. Theold plaster 
floor was still entire, if a little uneven. Insome 
places wet was finding its way through the roof, 
and the place had a melancholy appearance of 
decay, strangely contrasting with the ceiling and 
with the remains of hooks on which ta 
had hung. A few years more and this portion 
of Sheffield Manor would have been as ruinous 
as the rest. Fortunately, however, as we have 
already mentioned, the Duke has taken it in 
hand, and it is now being restored. 

There seems to be no actual evidence in sup- 
port of the existing belief that the Queen of 
Scots was really confined in the building referred 
to. It is to be hoped that further examination 
of the Talbot papers and in other directions may 
establish ite truth. An extract from one of the 
Shrewsbury letters, which referred to “all the 
kitchen-stuff in the Queen’s kitchen and my 
lord’s,” read by Mr. Tucker, would seem to show 
at any rate the existence of two establishments. 

During the excursion next day, the ruins of 
Conisborough Castle and Charch were inspected 
under the guidance of Mr. Edward Roberts, who 

ve a description of the architectural and other 
ures of the buildings. Seated as it was on 
nearly the highest ground of the neighbourhood, 
Conisborough Castle occupies a site remarkably 
well chosen, and one which does much eredit to 
the skill and military genius of the period in 
which it was erected. The castle was built by. 
Isabel, sole daughter and heiress of William de 
Warren, the third lord of that name. The 
ehurch is ‘of the Norman period, and was pro. 
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The papers for the evening included two of. 
icular interest, by Mr. J. W. Grover and 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. Mr. Grover took 
for subject,— 

Some Modern Lessons from Ancient Masters. 


His object being to show that the ancients 
are really our masters in ideas and inventions, 
and to recommend a more careful study of the, 
ancients with a view to modern improvements, 
he vindicated the Romans from the assumption 
that they constructed expensive and 
masonry through i, of the law of hydro. 
statics that water in a tube will find its own 
level. He appealed to the extensive 
leaden piping found in the baths of Rome and in: 
Roman villas in England, to Nero’s works near 
Lyons, where the valley, being too deep for an 
aqueduct, was crossed by immense leaden pipes, 
and to 6-in. bore leaden pipes found in the 
valley below Lnudgate-hill. He also cited 
Vitruvius’s mention of a bent pipe, in which the 
fluid reached the same level at both extremities, 
and Pliny’s statement that in leaden pipes water 
rises to the level of its source. He attributed 
the general adoption of aqueducts to sanitary 
reasons, water in an open conduit preserving its 
sparkling purity for any distance, the fric- 
tion also being much less than in a closed con- 
duit. The American engineer, General Meigs, 
has constructed the great Washington aqueduct 
on this principle; and Sir W. Armstrong has 
recommended this plan for Newcastle. Men- 
tioning the proposal of Mr. Bateman and others 
to supply London by an aqueduct from the 
north-west, Mr. Grover remarked that though 
the scheme is deemed Utopian and colossal, the 
twenty great aqueducts at Rome were of greater 





extent. Having got a good Roman aqueduct, 





Roman fountains should follow, such as Acqua 
Felice and the Trevi, not absurdities like 
Trafalgar-square, or such miserable apologies as 
drinking-fountains. Public baths, too, would be 
provided. Ancient Rome had 800,some of amazing 
magnificence, such as the therme of Agrippa, near 
the Pantheon, or those of Caracalla, Antoninus, 
or Diocletian. Caracalla’s was 1,000 ft. square, 
surmounted by sumptuous porticos, with 1,600 
seats of marble or porphyry, some extant, fifty 
vaulted bathing-chambers, each isti of 
vestibule and bath, 3 ft. by 15 ft. It had alsoa 
swimming-bath and a rotunda, 111 ft. in length ; 
Spartian remarking that architects and mathe- 
maticians considered the Cella Solaris inimitable. 
18,000 bathers could be accommodated at one 
time, 1,000,000 cubic feet of warm water being 
supplied. Mr. Grover then noticed the recent 
revival of encaustic tiles, and stated that our 
oilcloth patterns have been copied from Roman 
pavements. He recommended, however, tesse- 
lated floors, combining durability and cleanli- 
ness, dispensing with dusty carpets, and being 
also fireproof. The ancient floors were supported 
on beds of concrete, resting on tiles, which stood 
on a small forest of short pillars. The fire was 
outside, the heat passing under the floor, and 
the hot air escaping through the walls by small 
flue-pipes. The Roman roads, with their posting 
houses at regular distances, inns, and mansiones, 
—whence our word mansion,—places where 
diplomata or passports were examined,—were 
next noticed, and then the public playgrounds, 
where games were carried on. The great basilica 
at Netherby was sometimes used as a riding 
school, and there were evidences of the existence 
of public gardens. While the ancients reverenced 
the human form, we cultivate the mind, but 
have no thought for the body save as to food 
and clothing, though we improve the breed of 
dogs, horses, and poultry. At least two hours a 
day should be devoted to training the muscles. 

en Jewitt’s paper was on the popular ancient 


The Dragon of Wantley,— 


(visited by the Congress), and the name W: 
is merely a provincialism for Wharncliffe. lt 
appears clear that the dragon typified Sir 
Thomas Wortley, who is supposed to have 
allowed nothing to stand in the way between 
him and his fondness for the chase. How well 
this tradition of the destruction of these towns 

is.carried out in the ballad !— 
Serta 

ere im 

Ste<ll, ual leh cone bahiea? 

But some stones, dear Jack, 


Which he could not crack, t 
Which on the hills you will nd,” 





The “'stones” on ‘the hills being, without doubt, 


the remains of the houses of Stan, or Stonefield, 


the scene of which is laid at Wharncliffe| 


ik 
E 
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| Then, again, the violent disfranchisement o 
ancient freeholders is aptly allegorised in the 
lines :— 


He ate them up, 
As we should do an apple.” 


And then the breaking up of the pastures around 
the homesteads, and the felling of the trees for 
purposes of the chase, are clearly meant in these 
words :— 


to himself 

Sir Thomas Wortley (son of Nicholas Wortley, 
by Isabel his wife, daughter and heir of William 
Tunstall, of Thurland), was Knight of the Body 
to four successive kings—Edward IV., Richard 
III., Henry VII.,and tenry VIII. He died in 
1514, 


Moar or More Hall, still is situated 
in the Yewden Valley, and may distinctly 
seen from Wharncliffe 
den in which the , Sir Thomas Wortley, 


resided, and naturally within but a short distance 
of the site of the destroyed towns. The Dragon 
has, in all ages, been the symbol of the Devil, of 
tyranny, of oppression, of cruelty, and of wrong. 
Hence it is that this monster has been chosen as 
the embodiment of in the “Dragon of 
Wantley,” in “St. George and the Dragon,” in 
the “ Horn of Lambton,” in “Conyers of Stock- 
burn,” and a score or two other popular legends. 

We can give but a few lines more. At the 
concluding meeting on the sixth day (Saturday, 
23rd),— 

ue W. de Grey Birch delivered a short ad- 
dress on “ Cxleography,”’ in which he examined 
and explained the MSS. of Mr. Bragge, men- 
tioned in our last, and which were exhibited for 
inspection. He showed that shorthand was not 
a modern invention, but was used by the ancients, 
With regard to the beautiful MSS. before him, 
he said he had no hesitation in stating that nine- 
tenths of them had been prepared by monks, 
and some were aa fresh, after a lapse of 500 or 
600 years, as if they had just emanated from the 
printing-press. 

Mr. Gordon Hills then offered a general vote 
of thanks to all who had aided and assisted in 
the , specially naming the Mayor and 
Master Cutler and the Local Committee, and a 
telling speech addressed by Mr. Roebuck to the 
members of the association and the people of 
Sheffield, agreeably ended the agreeable week. 








THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Ir is not without feeling of shame that I 
write of goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares as 
displayed here in the Vienna Exhibition, for I 
must at the very outset admit that in this 
branch of industry we are completely, if not 
shamefully, beaten by foreign rivals. 

After the terrible disasters which France has 
lesion cts ert “ecard 
isplay both an in every 
Pg ia er instead of misfortune leaving 
her @ competitor, we find her not only in 
creditable form, but in some departments of art- 
manufacture taking a leading and exalted place. 
ee eo 

80 e as in now con- 
cron apepen ina rag oe 
& Co. and M. Barbédienne, of Paris, who are the 
leading exhibitors in this de of manu- 
facture, she is far im advance of all the other 


competing nations. 

Hy Spm = pnp. ay gee 
as co 

who works in silver or in gold, for the majority 

of his works are in enamel; but as enamel 

‘wares are made almost exclusively by silver- 


see nt By classifyi 
enamels with wares in silver and gold, it must 
not be thought that I do our own metal-workers 


| @ wrong, for Messrs. Elkington, who make much 
| the ‘best display of any British firm in silver- 


exhibit enamels somewhat 
most of Russian . 
show enamels, the displays of 
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bear direct comparison those 
and other.countsies, .MM.Christofle& 
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and M. Barbédienne each have the'r specialties, 
and each produce works alike rare and beautifnl 
in their way ;— 


*‘ Not like in like, but like in differenee”’ ;— 


but as the exhibit of the former firm is most 
varied, I shall notice its works first. 

There is scarcely a branch of metal-work in 
which MM. Christofle & Co. do not show rare 
examples Baws e art-know] and manu. 
facturing skill. though our show 
@ large and truly admirable work in repoussé 
which is worthy of carefal study, and 
is one of the few works shown in the Exhibition 
which do us credit as workers in the 
metals, I yet feel that there are examples of 
hammered work on Christofle’s tables which, if 
not as elaborate, are as clever as this fine work 
of Elkington’s, and some of the smaller works 
in repoussé by Christofle & Co. have the merit of 
being both useful and beautiful, while the one 
ee a ne which is new is 
merely ornamental. 

I confess that I like usefal objects better 
than those which are merely ornamental. Give 
me a drinking-cup as beautiful as you please, 
but let it be a vessel which will contain my 
wine,—a vessel which is useful as well as beau- 
tifal. I have seen champagne-cups of silver, 
and in Paris we find coffee, and English tea, 
served in vessels of gold and of silver. To 
neither of these do I take exception: only let 
them serve well the purpose for which they are 
intended, and then let them be as beautiful as 
you please. A beautiful tea-cup in a tenderly- 
wrought saucer I prefer to an object which is 
merely an ornament. For this reason I give 
preference to some of Christofle & Co.’s wine- 
cups and pag i regard them, in a 
sense, as greater “Messrs. Elkington’s mag- 
nificent figure-subject, which is intended merely 
as a table-ornament. 

No exhibit in the entire Exhibition here at 
Vienna shows more fully than that of Messrs. 
Christofle & Co.’s the favourable influence which 
Eastern art has exerted upon that of Western 
nations. Everywhere in the Exhibition we see 
the influence of Eastern art manifested, but in 
no instance is it more apparent than in Christofle 
& Co.’s exhibit, and in no case has Eastern art 
been allowed to influence European manufac- 
turers more desirably than in the exhibit now 
under consideration. 

What is called “ Damascene” work occurs 
alike frequently in Arabian, Persian, and Indian 
metal-work; and nothing is more pleasant in 
metal-work than the judicious inlaying of one 
metal in another. In India we generally find 
silver inlaid in iron; but gold as an inlay in 
dark metals is also common. In Persia we most 
frequently have gold inlay in a dark metal, and 
not unfrequently in steel. In Arabia both gold 
and silver are inserted into iron and other dark 
metals; and in Japan, also, this practice of 
inlaying metals of one colour in another is 
common, 

Messrs. Christofle & Co. have carefully con- 
sidered these works from the East, and have 
bestowed upon them that consideration which 
their beauty and just treatment deserve, and 
the result of this study is apparent in their 
exhibit. We have now Damascene work in its 
best forms, and much of it, but there are no 
servile copies of Eastern works to be found, but 
beautiful works, the first thought of which has 
sprung from a consideration of Oriental examples, 
—works which are as fresh and new in appear- 
— as if they were altogether of novel manu- 

ture. 

While the Eastern works consist, almost ex- 
clusively, of silver or gold, inlaid in a dark 
metal, Christofle & Co. show many examples 
of mixed metals, inlaid in copper, bronze, and 
dark metals; and Ids of two colours, 
pale and deep, are employed in several of their 
works in Damascene. 

Eastern examples are known which afford 
precedent for almost all forms of inlaying, which 


exposed to heat, which, owing to the nature of 
the paste, causes it to vitrify, and become an 
opaque glass; the glass being of various coleurs 
the pattern is formed, but all is yet rough. The 
surface isnow ground down till it is smooth and 
level, and thus we have a vessel variously 
coloured, and with the colours separated by-a 
fine metal line, the line being the edge of the 
wire riband. 

With Chinese enamels we generally have a 
light blue or turquoise ground; yet examples 
with yellow, morone, grey-white, and dark blue 
ground, are by no means uncommon: in almost 
all Chinese examples known to us, there is a 
delicious, clear, = er of colouring whieh is 
very pleasant. Japanese enamels are at once 
distinguishable from Chinese, not only by the 
character of the ornament, which is very dis- 
tinctive,—so distinctive, indeed, that when one 
specimen has been seen, all future works of a 
similar character can at once be recognised by 
this one feature,—but also by the fact that all 
Japanese cloisonné enamels are darker and 
warmer in colour than the Chinese, more geo. 
metrical in construction,—though the geometri- 
cally-arranged parts are distributed irregularly 
over the surface of the vessel,—and especially 
by the extreme fineness of the metal lines (the 
edges of ‘the metal ribands) separating the 
colours, which in these examples are scareely 
thicker than the edge of ordinary note-paper ; 
while in the Chinese enamels they are about 
three times this thickness. So earnest were 
Messrs. Christofie & Co. in their endeavour to 
learn the secrets of this beautiful manufacture, 
that they sent a man to China to investigate the 

, and the inquiry into the mode of manu- 
termes having been successful, cleisonmé wares 
were produced in France by Christofle, and they 
have also been produced in England by the 


Elkingtons. 

Speaking first of the works of Christofle & Oo., 
we cannot help admiring tle rare beauty of 
some of their samples of this interesting and 
artistic manufacture displayed here in Vienna; 
but what is most be commended is this,—that the 
works although of cloisonné enamel, are not like 
Chinese works, and are not like works from 
Japan, but are works new in style, while rich in 
art-feeling,—they are beautiful, they are new, 
they are European, and yet they have about 
them a quaint dash of Oriental feeling whith 
gives to them a character which is novel; yet 
they are in no way copies of Oriental examples. 

I wish, for the honour of our country, that I 
could speak as favourably of Elkington’s similar 
enamels. I speak as an artist, and as an artist 
only, and as an artist I am bound to say that 
art feeling is scarcely to any degree present in 
these works; that, as art productiuns they are 
ever opportunity occurs, but not with the view | childish and poor, and do little or nothing towards 
of copying them. Let us seek to gather from | upholding the national name as producers of 
them inspiration like that which brought | works in enamel. It would be very wrong of me 
about the examples before us, and having thus | to write in praise of works which are indifferent 
become imbued with a true art-spirit, the mani- | because they are by a fellow-countryman (and I 
festations must be new through bearing upon | fear that this has been done by some of the 
them the impress of a fresh and well-informed | members of the English press out here in Vienna), 
mind: thus both and national indi-|for such a course of procedure can only result 
viduality of style will be stamped on the works | in national humiliation. To be behind our Con- 
produced. tinental friends, and to delude ourselves into the 

We will pass now to a consideration of enamel | belief that we are equal with them, or in ad- 
wares, and here, again, we have a beautiful art | vance, is worse than folly, for then we cease'to 
derived from Oriental works. It is curious to|make those efforts which are tecessary ‘to 
notice how many of our beautiful arts have been | success. I would that I could say that we were 

by the consideration of examples from | equal with the French in the beautiful manufac. 


countries which we are in the habit of a ture of enamels; but it is not so. We are far, 
regarding as of imperfect civilisation. 7 


very far, inferior to them. 
enamels from China, have been long known to| The exhibit of Barbédienne is, like Christoffe’s, 
us, and have been much admired by of great merit, and is a display such as any 
of refined taste. Chinese cloisonné ware had | country might well be proud of. But here we 
its highest development about 150 years since, | have no clotsonné enamels, strictly se called, of 
under the patronage of an emperor to whose | French manufacture. M. Barbédienne achieves 
excellent taste we are indebted for many fine 


his results by casting a brazen core, upon the 
works both in this manufacture and in ceramic 


| from them. To become a copyist is to become 
servile, and to acknowledge inferi to the 
creator of the work copied ; but to an 
idea, and then give new expression to the work, 
—a work the mere thought of which has been 
suggested by previous examples,—is right and 
desirable ; and so if the new form or 
character, which the 






















































great merit, and are, for the most part, founded 
on Japanese examples. A tender spray of some 
ornamental plant is spread over a salver, the 


attempt to give fictitious relief, but is a flat and 
consistent decoration of the flat surface which it 
ornaments, and is yet sufficiently suggestive to 
call up the thought of flowers. 

The firm have studied Japanese ‘ornaments 
were, the ornaments found on 0 
work, on lacquer wares, on china, especially 
from the Satsuma district, and have had them 
introduced into Europe,—a new and beautiful 
manufacture, derived from the consideration of 
Oriental examples, but a manufacture having 
all that freshness and beauty which results from 
the passage of the original thought through a 
refined and educated mind, from which it 
emanates in new form. 

Some of the vases shown by this firm are of 
great beauty, and present a variety of inlay 
such as I have never before seen, for instead of 
gold and silver being simply set in a dark metal, 
we have gold and silver inserted in bronze of 
various colours, and the gold is in some cases of 
lemon colour, and in others of orange hue. 

Of Damascene work, Barbédienne shows little 
that is new, and the little that he does show 
is of the same character as that of Christofle, 
and is, I think, but a copy of his work; and 
Etkington also shows nothing that is novel in 
this way,—the small portions of Damascene 
work upon the beautiful Milton shield are not 
new in character, and the shield has been shown 
at previous exhibitions. 

I have spoken of European Damascene work ; 
but, as yet, have made no mention of that from 
Persia, Turkey, Japan, and other Oriental 
nations, although the countries named, and 
notably Persia, show excellent examples worthy 
of the most careful study; but I do not intend 
in this paper to deal critically with the merits 
of Oriental examples. Besides, it is scarcely fair 
to compare European works with the grand 
Oriental examples, from which the very arte 
practised by us have been derived. All I will 
now say on this subject is this: let us carefully 
consider the beautiful works of the East when- 


surface of which are interstices which are sib. 
sequently filled with enamel. There ie in this 
process no soldering of a metal riband to the 
body, as the body, or core, is produced in the 
first instance with a pattern wrought upon it by 
projecting lines. The process of Barbédienne has 
this advantage over true cloisonné work, that it 
can leave brass ornaments upon the surface 
i with the enamel work, and not fine lines 
3; and by the brass forms having detail 
by engraving, and colour given by a de- 
posit of gold, great beauty is achieved. M. Bar. 
bédienne shows works of great loveliness, and the 
style of ornament employed upon his enamels 
has, from the very first, been both vigorous, 
novel, and elegant, and it is now becoming cha. 
racteristic of his beautiful works. 


“core” of brass, with enamel work upon it ; 
that is, a brass vessel is formed of the 








Russia sends some little works in ename!,—a 
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few excellent spoons, wine-cups, and salvers, but 
nothing worthy of any special note, and Vienna 
is not without examples of this beautiful art. 

China sends a wonderful collection of its 
splendid cloisonné enamels, and Japan furnishes 
many excellent examples of its treatment of 
cloisonné wares, and other Oriental nations give 
us a few examples of similar work. Let us 
study these works carefully, and learn from 
them, but on no account let us be mere new 
imitators of even beautiful examples. 

One thing I regret in all European exhibits of 
silversmiths’ work is the absence of beautiful 
works of ordinary cost. Many tea-services are 
shown which are of great art-merit, but they are 
invariably of great cost. Why cannot a tea- 
service which is worth but a few pounds be also 
beautiful? The few only can have the expen- 
sive services, while the many have those of lesser 
cost : why cannot the many have that which is 
beautiful as well as the few? Beautiful objects 
of medium cost are almost unknown in the 
exhibition of silversmiths’ ware here in Vienna, 
but our endeavours to meet this want again fall 
short of our Continental neighbours. 

It is with much regret that I write as I do of 
our displays of the works in goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ ware, but I must be truthful. Of 
some of our exhibits I am ashamed, of none am 
I proud ; while of the exhibits of the two great 
French firms which I have so often named in 
this paper I can scarcely say too much, for their 
works are of rare merit. I feel that in looking at 
them I learn; while I fail to perceive in any 
English exhibit in this class, excepting one or 
two solitary objects, anything upon which [ 
delight to dwell; but in the knowledge that 
English energy is sufficient to meet any difficulty 
and to make any advance I have comfort, and I 
look with hopefulness to an effort which shall 
place us, as workers in the precious metals and 
enamels, in a foremost place amidst our Conti- 
nental competitors. 








FODDER AND FEVER. 
A VITAL QUESTION. 


Wuewn the rising of Parliament relieves the 
public press from that deluge of talk for which 
its columns have been tasked to make room, it 
often happens that some subject which, a few 
weeks before, would have been squeezed into an 
obscure paragraph, swells, like the frog in the 
fable, till it demands the entire marsh for itself. 
Sometimes a literary dispute thus seizes the 
attention of the public; sometimes a Inckily- 
timed scandal. The present dead season has 
been hitherto chiefly enlivened by a subject for 
once of great interest, and one which, beyond 
a doubt, comes home more or less directly to 
everybody. 

This question concerns the mode in which 
health may be affected by the application of 
sewage as manure. It is one that it is essential 
to settle, ard that not in an off-hand manner, 
either one way or the other; but exhaustively, 
conclusively, and judicially. We have long since 
pointed out that it was difficult to understand the 
principles on which any administrative inter- 
ference with the subject of drainage and river 
pollution, that left this question undetermined, 
could be guided or justified. 

A gentleman whose name is known as that of 
a man of science and of practical experience, 
was the first to open the conflict, and to drag 
aeross the columns of the daily papers the coat 
upon which advocate after advocate has rushed 
eagerly to set his foot. We shall be glad if we 
are finally able to place on record, once and for 
al, an admitted and proved conclusion in a 
matter so closely affecting the national health, 
wealth, and purity. 

It is worthy of attentive remark, as teaching 
caution in accepting ex parte testimony, from 
however respectable a source, that a conflict has 
been waged, at the same time, in the journals, 
as to a subject far more easy of settlement than 
any quasi-chemical inquiry. The state of the dust. 
bins in Marylebone is a simple question of fact ; 

as to which one would think that half an hour’s 
attention on the part of a qualified person would 
be enongh to ascertain the rights. And yet we 
have letter after letter bearing responsible sig- 
natures, which flatly contradict each other as to 
that question of fact. If an issue can be raised 
whether a certain number of dustbins are or 
are not duly cleansed, and if we find, as we do 
find, that the people who are responsible for 
cJeaning them, say that they are properly cleaned, 
while the people who are in the habit of using 


them assert that they are neglected, and not 
properly cleaned, it is only too certain that we 
shall have to look with a very searching 
glance at the statements as to sewage manure, 
whether pro or con. 

The first letter which has again brought this 
subject to the front was to the effect, that a 
small herd of cows at Wallington were fed, 
during the spring of this year, with a small pro- 
portion of sewage grass; that their butter thus 
became so offensive as to be uneateable; that 
the use of sewage grass was then discontinued ; 
that the cream, milk, and butter then resumed 
their former excellence ; that on this the experi- 
ment was repeated, and that similar results fol- 
lowed. It is added thatthe milk has a slightly 
varied odour when twenty-four hours old, that the 
butter becomes bad on the second or third day, 
and that no care in the preparation can avert the 
rancidity. The writer adds that he has long 
known that the use of putrid manures affects 
the quality of vegetables, but that he was not 
previously aware “that the putrid matter could 
be taken by animals, and communicated, in the 
dangerous putrefactive state by their milk.” 

Now, we bave little doubt that many a 
valuable piece of information is long kept 
within the knowledge of the discoverer from 
the fear that if, being very likely unaccustomed 
altogether to writing for the press, he should 
simply state all that he knew, some annoymous 
critic would pounce upon him like a hawk, 
question his facts, make fun of his language, 
and leave him in a state of puzzle almost as to 
his own identity. 

But when the person who communicates 
startling information to the public claims, as in 
the present instance, to belong to the literary 
guild, the cross-examination should be applied 
by himself to his letter before it is committed to 
the post. The prudent delay of twenty-four 
hours, and a second reading of the communica- 
tion at the expiration of that time, would often 
save much dispute. In the present case it 
might have seemed admirable, before opening 
80 very sensational as well as important a con- 
troversy, to have taken care to give a few parti- 
culars as to the state and quantity of the food 
supplied, whether it was hay or grass,—if the 
latter, whether eaten on the ground or how sup- 
plied,—whether fresh or otherwise ; and also some 
definition of what was meant by “ putrid 
manure ’’ was desirable. As it is, the writer has 
already had to admit that “fresh sewage under 
certain conditions may be safely applied over a 
large surface of land without injury.” Had he 
recalled the system pursued in China, or even 
the history of the well-known meadows at 
Edinburgh, he would not have raised a doubt on 
that point in his first letter. These details, 
however, have been since supplied. 

In elucidation of the question whether milk 
may be rendered unfit for human food by pecu- 
liarities in the pasture of the animal which 
produces it, Mr. Sedgwick cites eight local out- 
breaks of typhoid fever which have occurred 
within the last three years, all of which have 
been more or less traced to infected milk; and 
he further states that the dangerous quality 
has not been communicated by mixture with 
impure water, but has been inherent in the milk 
itself. We may add that the experience of every 
careful mother is enough to induce her to take 
extreme care of her own diet while nursing, as 
she is aware that an unusual proportion of 
vegetables, fruit, or acid food, even if not of 
sufficient amount to be sensible in her own 
person, is at once perceptible in that of the child, 
readily causing diarrhoea in the infant. This 
bit of universal old woman’s lore ought to be 
taken as one of the first points to bear in mind, 
when considering the possibility of the partial 
poisoning of a liquid so exceptionally delicate as 
milk. The French men of science, who are 
generally in the van as regards physiological 
investigation, have collected much curious 
information on this subject. It appears, that 
most of the cases which have been investigated, 
where milk has been affected by the browsing 
on plants that are more or Jess poisonous to man, 
have been those of goats. This animal is natu- 
rally the rock-haunting type of ruminant, and is 
by preference a browser, rather than a grazer ; 
it thus, in a state of nature, consumes a much 
wider variety of vegetation than does the cow. 
Thus the liability of the milk to be affected is 
much greater in the case of the former than in 
that of the latter animal. At the same time, it 
is highly probable that milk may be in every 
way suitable to the constitution of the kid 








which is not wholesome for a human child, | district 





If, in the case of a freely pasturing animal, we 
find that the natural instinct has not prevented 
the goat from browsing on the sea spurge or the 
fool’s parsley, with the result of secreting a milk 
that produced choleraic symptoms in the first 
case, and typhoid in the second, our care ought 
to be redoubled as to the character of the food 
with which we supply our domestic animals, on 
the terms of Hobson’s choice. 

We could cite examples, from our own per- 
sonal experience, of the effect on human infants 
of the milk of cows fed on mulberry leaves, a diet 
often given in Italy. These points are rather 
medical, or indeed practical, than chemical. No 
chemist, in the present state of his science, can 
find any indication of a degree of infective 
impurity, the results of which may be detected 
in half a dozen hours by an experienced and 
watchful nurse. As far, then, as this part of 
the case goes, we apprehend that there can be 
no room for intelligent doubt that milk is very 
readily and positively affected by the food con. 
sumed by the milch animal, and that it may 
even become highly deleterious, or absolutely 
poisonous, to the human infant, while the ex- 
ternal appearance of the animal in question 
denotes good health and condition. 

The advocates of the sewage-farm system 
have not been slow to accept the challenge held 
out to them as above described. From Hay- 
ward’s Heath comes the information of a distri- 
bution of 35,000 gallons of sewage per diem on 
eight acres of land. Two portions of this are 
regularly under rye-grass, and one third under 
root crops. The rye-grass grows luxuriantly, 
often reaching 4 ft. high, and is cut four or five 
times in the year. Thirty cows and horses 
thrive on this grass, and the condition of the 
dairy is said to be excellent. 

It is not stated in what manner the sewage is 
applied in this farm. This is one of the most 
important points in the matter. We will assume 
nothing beforehand ; but it is undeniable that it 
is at all events quite possible that the result of 
applying any manure to the earth on which 
crops are afterwards grown, and to the growing 
crops themselves, may be extremely different. 
The good health of the animals themselves has 
not been called in question in cases of proved 
milk-poisoning, and is therefore foreign to the 
inquiry. 

The manager of another sewage farm calls 
attention to the danger of confounding the post 
hoc with the propter hoc, and asks pertinent 
questions as to the grass consumed in the case 
of which the first complaint was made. He 
asks how long the grass had been cut before it 
was given to the cows; how it had been con. 
veyed from the sewage farm ; how stored ; and in 
what way the sewage had been applied to the 
land. To the last question we shall have, no doubt, 
repeatedly to recur. But the very inquiry 
seems to admit the possibility of a species of infec- 
tion of the grass grown by sewage, that will be 
imperceptible, or nearly so, when the grass is 
fresh, but that will develope on the keeping and 
stacking of the grass. It is clear that, if any 
evil be communicable, it would be almost certain 
to take this course. The questions are most 
proper to put; but the fact of their being put by 
a warm advocate of sewage farming has a very 
marked significance. 

A third writer comes to the important question 
of the method of applying sewage as manure. 
He states the fact, which we may take to be fully 
in evidence, that “ when sewage passes through 
earth it becomes considerably changed as 
regards its chemical and physical qualities.” 
This happy law of nature is one of the primary 
elements of sanitary science. Its import- 
tance it is not easy to over-estima‘e. Its modus 
operandi has not, as far as we are aware, received 
the attention it deserves. But whatever else be 
in doubt, and whatever else may be taken for 
granted, we take it as a postulate in sanitary 
engineering that sewage must go through the 
earth, and that in no other manner can water 
once polluted with sewage mixture be rendered 
non.deleterious to health. 

In the case, on the contrary, of the flooding of 
growing grass with sewage, this writer, who is 
an officer of health for the combined districts of 
Leicestershire, is of opinion that if a cow eats the 
grass so treated, the butter may be injuriously 
affected. The writer gives opinions, instead of 
facts, but they are opinions in themselves 
probable, and point in the direction which we 
have before indicated. 

Another witness comes forward to speak to 
the diminution of typhoid fever in the Croydon 

istrict since the sewers have been properly 
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ventilated, and to the health of the animals fed 
on sewage grass in that neighbourhood. He 
also bears testimony to the excellence of the 
dairy produce. A sixth writer, also a C.E., 
puts the question fairly and pointedly,—“ Is the 
application of raw sewage to grass-land pro- 
ductive under any circumstances of evil results; 
and is not some chemical treatment of the 
sewage necessary previously to its utilisation on 
land?” As to this, it may perhaps at once be 
replied,—that not chemical, but mechanical 
filtration, is generally necessary to prevent the 
clogging up of the natural filter of the earth. 

Next in order comes evidence from the physi- 
cian of the Devon County Asylum, and from the 
South Metropolitan School, with a population of 
1,660 souls, as to the excellent condition and 
good yield of cows fed on sewage-grown grass, and 
as to the purity of that test-product, the butter. 
We pass over the personal incivilities that come 
to the surface at this stage of the discussion. 
They can have no effect but to discredit the 
persons who adopt such a method of controversy. 
Next we find the manager of a large sewage- 
farm offering to place its contents and stock at 
the dispesal of scientific experimenters; and 
then a well-known medical writer comes forward 
to testify in favour of the milk from cows fed on 
se wage-farms. 

It is proper to bear in mind that evidence in 
favour of the excellence of milk, butter, &c., in 
order to be entitled to much weight, must come 
from the consumer, and not from the producer. 
There is an old proverb about the sale of fish. 
And, with the best intentions, there is such a 
facility possessed by the greater number of per- 
sons for shutting their eyes to any view but that 
which is most favourable to themselves, that we 
can hardly take the evidence of any farmer as 
to the quality of his own produce. It is clear, 
on the evidence, that the milk of cows is greatly 
increased in quantity by the feeding of the 
animals on full crops of succulent grass. With 
this increase of quantity is combined, it also 
seems clear, an increased richness and excel- 
lence. Other things being alike, the milk of a 

ow well fed on luxuriant grass is the best. But 

the question is not as to that; it is simply 
whether, in attaining this desirable result, any 
danger is incurred. Most of the correspondence 
in the papers bears on the first point, as to which 
there is no real dispute. Very little touches on 
the second. 

We have still, however, to refer to the com- 
munications of two gentlemen, whose names are 
well known, as well as highly respected, in con- 
nexion with the sanitary aspect of the case. 
Mr. Denton, while protesting against groundless 
alarm, admits that it is quite within the limits 
of possibility that if sewage irrigation is so con- 
ducted that the blades of the growing glass are 
bathed by the fluid, they may become the agents 
of infection. Mr. Rawlinson cites conclusive 
evidence as to the fact that the long-continued 
application of sewage to land do s not poison 
the land. The two views are in perfect keep- 
ing with one another, and, in our opinion, point 
to the true issue. 

It is, as we before stated, a fundamental prin- 
ciple in ganitary engineering, that water, once 
polluted in any way by sewage mixtures, must 
go through the earth before it can be regarded 
as safe from infection. It is not true that im- 
pure water at all times causes infection. We 
should be in a fearful position if such were the 
case. But it is certain that occasionally, in some 
states of the atmosphere, or in some states of 
the public health, water contaminated by sewage 
does spread infection. Further, it would seem 
as if the special scourge, typhoid fever, was 
always connected with sewer or drainage poison, 
liquid or gaseous. Again, we have ample 
evidence that filtered sewage may be turned for 
a very long time through the same bed of gravel, 
and that the gravel does not thus become foul, 
or lose its power of disinfecting the fluid,—or, 
in point of fact, of so aiding the mixture of the 
whole body of water with oxygen as to burn 
the organic matter by an insensible combustion. 
In this way alone can the action of the gravel 
filter be explained. If the fluid be unstrained, 
it will, in course of time, close up the interstices 
of the gravel, and arrest the good effect. 

Every argument, then, that is raised in favour 
of disinfecting foul water by passing it through 
the earth, is an argument of equal weight as to 
the danger of allowing such water to touch the 
leaves of growing vegetables. If sewage may 
be sprinkled over growing crops with impunity, 
the necessity of earth purification is negatived. 
The advocates of such a process may urge that 
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the plant itself has a purifying influence, and 
that it must be as destructive to organic matter 
to pass it through the cells of the vegetable 
tissue as through the earth. But that is to give 
the go-by to the real question. We have no 
assurance that the matter does go through the 
plant ; we have no reason to suppose that the 
grasses imbibe nutriment except through their 
roots. The leaves of most vegetables are con- 
sidered rather to be expiratory organs than 
alimentary organs. But even that question need 
not be raised. Knowing as little as we do of 
the intimate nature of the impurities found in 
polluted water, it is as probable that the virus 
may continue, if a plant or other object be 
bathed with the flaid and then dried by ordi- 
nary evaporation in the air, as that it may be 
destroyed by the simple process of drying. It 
may be difficult to collect facts either way. It 
is very little to the point to say, “ Here are so 
many instances of sewage being used, and 
of no typhoid fever, cholera, or other evil follow- 
ing.” Of course this is the case. We should 
not otherwise be now in any doubt on the sub- 
ject. Further, as to one source of evil which 
was anticipated, namely, the propagation of 
entozoic parasites, it seems well supported that 
there is no good cause for alarm. Thus the 
offers that are made to submit animals fed on 
sewage grass to microscopic examination are 
idle. They only serve to turn the attention 
from that which the microscope cannot detect, 
but the physician will. Bat whichever way 
we look at it, we come back to the same 
creed,—Sewage through the earth is disin-. 
fected ; sewage not passed through the earth 
is always liable to suspicion, Sewage, however 
dilute, thrown upon the leaves of grass or grow- 
ing herbs, is not disinfected in the only way on 
which wecan rely. It is onlydried in. We are 
without direct evidence, so far as we are aware, 
that sewage dried into grass, hay, or any other 
matter, does communicate infection. We are 
without any evidence that it does not. Precau- 
tion, then, suggests that it is mischievous reckless. 
ness toassumethatitcannot. Further evidence, 
no doubt, will be forthcoming; and the matter 
will probably be fully discussed. At present we 
can only come to the conclusion that sewage 
sent through the earth is purified. That the 
earth, which serves as filter, is capable of sus- 
taining growing crops without danger to health. 
But that sewage, flooded over grass meadows, or 
applied to the leaves of growing vegetables, 
may well be regarded with suspicion, as a gos- 
sible agent of infection. 








NEWARK AND LICHFIELD TOUR OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following notes made on the spot by one 
of the tourists will give a general idea of the 
course of the fourth annual excursion under the 
conduct of Mr. Edmund Sharpe :— 

Monday, August 18th. — The Réveillée, 
Grantham,—old faces appear from Ireland, 
Newcas'le, Yorkshire, Stafford, and a good 
batch from London. The Angel Hotel (fifteenth 
century domestic), symmetrical, archway in 
centre, bay windows, buttresses, gurgoyles, 
animal grotesques, and a picturesque look. The 
church,—in honour of St. Wolfran of Sens 
(Abbeville also associated with him). In centre, 
three bays of Transitional (1170) church,— 
piers and remains of clearstory windows, &c.,— 
maintained in thirteenth century, and surrounded 
with new work east, west, north, and south. 
Now, altogether, one of the most spacious best 
lighted churches in the kingdom (the extensions 
carried on eastward till completion, 1400). 
Window, west end of north aisle, noblest of 
intersecting tracery in any English parish 
church (cusped,—that at Raunds not). Tower 
majestic: spire graceful. Profuse ball (or bell) 
flower at west end—full 1800 in all. These rare 
before 1310: this earlier,—in fact, one of the 
very earliest examples. Was an entasis de. 
signed to spire? At Glinton, Caythorpe, &c.,— 
the cucumber-top the result of accident, —started 
the spire too steep, and pulled it in suddenly (Mr. 
F. C. Penrose suggests). A crypt (late) ; font, 
late fourteenth century; incised stones. Two 
libraries,—in that over the south porch wooden 
book covers, iron chains: active worms apparently 
the only constant relishers. The school house 
north side of the church :—the value of a bold 
base course and well-sunk windows :—Newton. 
Rail to Newark,—called, “ temp. Ed. Confessor, 
New work, to distinguish it from some town of 





older date,” —as Thoroton with agility suggests. 
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The assembly-room :—Hung with plans and 
mouldings. Mr. Sharpe on the plan of the 
week,—the six very important churches to be 
visited may be ranged as (1) Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, (2) Southwell Minster, (3) Grantham 
(Collegiate Church) and parish churches, (4) 
Newark, (5) Stafford, (6) Ashbourne. Then the 
work taken in chronological order,—from the 
year 1100 onwards, nearly a complete series. 
Illustrations given from cymagraphed mould- 
ings,—the English art: the surest tests of date 
(history), and (2, art) adapted in nature of 
curve and intricacy or simplicity of form to the 
other features,—main outlines, window traceries, 
foliage, &c. “ Restoration.” * 

Tuesday, August 19th.—Newark: a great, 
handsome, well-windowed parish church, on the 
plan of the fifteenth century. Designed for large 

ish,—large spans, piers flattened north to 
south (longer east to west) ; height,—plenty of 
every dimension. Transitional piers (1170) of 
original centre tower remain. Were there con- 
servatives then, who wished to leave records ? 
or was the tower kept up while built against 
from time to time on every side? or was there 
frugality? West tower,—in the lower stages 
a problem :—how came these side arches (north 
and south) in a tower designed to stand clear of 
the aisles? They are (unweathered) piers, caps, 
and arches of 1230,—the west front earlier. 
Wanted, an account of a fire; alterations short 
of total rebuilding would then look feasible. But 
how to account for the insertion of Rectilinear 
windows in aisle within fifty years of the building 
of it ;—little, if at all, larger than the Curvilinear 
windows. A second conjectural fire? Six-light 
Curvilinear window west of south aisle very 
beautiful (like Heckington, Navenby, Sleaford). 
Nave piers, arches, clearstory, &c.; and a little 
later those in the chancel,—all Rectilinear. 
Black old oak screens of much size and character. 
The famous “ Flemish” brass,—the bottom a 
good 7 ft. up the south transept wall,—a hint 
that walking over it should be avoided. A 
crypt (1170) under the altar,—a bit of vigorous 
design :—full of coffins and—evil smell. The 
clouds suggest wet sketch-books;—but the 
move made eastwards for (1) Beckingham ; —past 
Beacon Hill, the highest land of East Notts 
(building-stone and gypsum quarries), down to 
the Witham, and across into Lincolnshire. The 
church a rare example,—nave arcades 1175,— 
just clear of Lancet: all well moulded. A pair 
of piers have monolithic shafts in nooks,—all 
the look of banded shafts—the universal fashion 
a short generation after. (2) Broughton, on the 
tiny Brant, a feeder of the Witham :—crocketed 
tower and spire,;—thought the finest hereabouts ; 
now wants a length at top. Backed by trees,— 
the church to the east,—porches vaulted and 
roofed in stone,—a picture. The north side,—para- 
pets, pinnacles, similar porch and mossy stone,— 
another. Mostly Rectilinear. Our “long-range” 
marksmen, with the proper tools, would at three 
miles hit,—Fulbeck, such another “home of 
ancient place,’—the second church visited in the 
first (1870) expedition. (3) Claypole : fine early 
Rectilinear east window: mouldings Curvilinear, 
five-light, well pointed,—12 ft. 5 in. clear, jamb 
to jamb. A rough flat roof cuts it at top. Late 
Decorated caps in nave, — crumpled leaves 
crawling round. Sedilia in chancel of very perfect 
Curvilinear work,—rare beauty. Altar-slab with 
sunk crosses (3 ft. 1} in. by 7 ft. 2 in. by 4} in.) 
in little chapel, now a vestry north of chancel. 
Bellringing, and people in holiday mood ;—rich 
baby display. (4) Balderton. Two Norman door- 
ways, 1120,—about as at Southwell. Late oak 
benches, with rabbits standing down the upper 
slopes of ends. Bit of a figure of purest art over 
north porch; how here? (5) Hawton. Lancet 
nave,—nail-head in hood mould (rare). But the 
chancel! North side,—sacristy-door, memorial 
arch, Easter sepulchre. South side,—double 
piscina, three sedilia. In all crumpled leaves 
of 1320;—figures with grace and dignity, and 
straight drapery,—angels, bishops and gro- 
tesques, diapers; Roman soldiers, — humour 
shown in shaping their dozing forms. Who was 
the (one would hope) native genias who made 
all this ? and had wit enough to leave plain wall 
in plenty about for the eyes’ rest withal? Was 
he at Navenby and Heckington also? and did 
he die all too young? Back to Newark :—te 
dinner, and a lighted church, and the fine organ. 
The town nearly awake. 

Wednesday, August 20th.—Newark Castle in 
the grey morning. Tall walls next the loop 





* Mr, Sharpe’s remarks on this we gave at length last 
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or did he on system design wholly out of scale ?} rep 
Is fall justice really done to the Medisval 
architects for their attention to general effect ? 


from the Trent. Hall, and large-vaulted crypt, 
Norman towers, and ivied ruins. Out by the 
westward road, and the carriages draw up before 
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personages and of their doings, that needed only 
(i) Kelham Hall (Manners Sutton, Esq.); Sir| However obstinately working in their own] genius to make the simple aunals pathetic and 
GG. Scott, architect. Red brick and stone, | style, were they not much influenced by older | pleasurable to all the world. A mile or two to 
many shafts and carved caps. The great| work, and led by it to strength and boldness, or|the north-west, at Wootton, Jean Jacques, 
entrance,—the Spanish patio,—glass roofed, | lightness and elegance ? The castle just by, “on| daring the autamn and winter of 1766, wrote 
and with greenery, and carri ives in and| the credit of an excellent witness, hath a brave | the first six books of his so uncomfortable “Con. 
ont. Vaulted rooms and corridors, real woods{and large prospect to it, in it, and from it,”| fessions.” (3). Norbury. Stained glass. In four 
and large plate-glass; gilding and colour; the| (Prebendary Fuller’s “ Worthies,”),—and rains, | three-light windows each side of chancel (eight 
music-room near grandeur. The gardens, old | some vaults, and details. By rail up the Dove| in all),—qy. about 1320. The windows unusual, 
trees, and older Trent, frame well the new lordly | valley to Ashbourne. At Rocester, an active| of intersecting tracery uncusped, and bosses at 
hall. (2) Upton church, monumental arch in| four are detached for Croxden (Crus dene= | the crossing on the centre line. Is Cheokley, our 
the transept, outside and in, with thin partition | Valle Crucis) Abbey,—Cistercian, reported as red | Ohaplain’s chancel, six miles off, the only other 
(similar arrangement at Hawton, south aisle). | sandstone, with great lancets, and a road where| example? The glassof light tone, now-a faint 
These are generally the founders ; frequently in | stood its crossing and choir. Grand south end | brown, slightly drawnoverin patterns: 
chancel-walls ; not always both sides. The Rec. | of south transept; part of cloister and Chapter- | and shields in brilliant colour. The five-light 
tilinear tower has a 2 ft. 10 in. square stone| house; patched awfully with cement just now.| east window, similar design,—the glass later 
centre pinnacle, on pyranidal stone roof, carried | Remains of domestic buildings,—a ruin of a ruin. | (fifteenth century). Such glass at Altenburg, 
on pointed ribbed barrel vault: unique? Rare | One mile from Croxden the quarries at Holling- | Mr. Sharpe remarks, allading to his say “On 
Early chest, bound with good beaten iron. Three | ton,—the white and the reddish brown. Notram.| Colour in Churches.” Is there such another 
earthen pots found months outwards, and face-|The hills add 3d. per cubic foot for four| wealth in England as at Norbury? Checkley 
able with the inside of the north wall of chancel | miles. (Shrewsbury) Alton to the west, among | has some. Why not thus temper the light and 
—why? Qy. Acoustic device pushed by an/ dark green woods. “Romantic Ashbourne.” Jaco | enrich the effect of interiors, and be sober the 
enterprising manufacturer here and elsewhere ? | bean Grammar School—broad wall surfaces ; six" | while? Why is the beggar at the Beautiful Gate 
We had them at Denford, in the Nen Valley! gables and a straight front. Old almshonses-|clad in robes of Tyrian purple, apostles in 
last year, in similar position. (3) Southwell: | Butcher’s-row, a rising street, with a gable or | salmon-coloured silks, &c.? Mr. Sharpe thinks 
works in hand in choir and its aisles; floors to | two,—characteristic—not merely respectable and | garish taste in colour a national defect, peahaps 
be at proper levels, and damaged stonework | dull. ‘The Green Man and Black’s Head Royal | in slow process of amendment. Fine tombs in 
pieced. The architect, Mr. Christian, on the/ Hotel;” forester less glorious than shining- | chancel and south aisle. Picturesque gabled stone 
building and things in general. Restoration is | faced Sambo,—brilliant as patent boots, right | houses hereabouts; mullions and strings, well- 
showing and keeping up any design produced in | well satisfied with the loaded tables within. marked eaves, and broad wall-spaces. Uttoxeter 
an art-period. The 1110 Norman nave very/ Friday, August 22nd, 5a.m.—Sections moving| and Stafford Railway, past Chartley Park, the 
bold work ; to have a heavy timber roof of good | for Dove Dale and Ilam. One enthusiast found | home of the wild cattle, and past the grey 
pitch, if fands can be got. Choir, choir-aisles, | breakfast at Alstonfield, right through the dale: | castle. (4). St. Mary’s, Stafford. Transitional 
and east end generally Lancet, strong and pure | good Jacobean woodwork in the church there; | (about 1170).—Naveand aislesand i 
and suave; the nave has a touch of the morose. | and sunshine all the way back to Thorp Cloud. | Many new caps. If old ones destroyed 
The caps, bosses, &c., stiffened foliage with | General satisfaction, and remembrance of Izaak | lessly, should there be substituted caps in b ? 
thick edges, very conventional; unlike the} Walton (Hotel) and the genius loci thereafter.|or new designs? or imitations of old caps 
chapter-house (about 1280), with its matural| One needs not absolutely be a brother of the|of the same date? Here the last. South 
leafage,—one of the earliest attempts after that | angle to indulge in pleasant self-exaltations.| transept: Rectilinear windows, &o., pulled 
misuse of stone. Nature may suggest the lines | Indeed to whom, if not architects with good | down some years ago, and {mew Lancet end 
of growth and the leaf shapes, but man must take memories, did Dove-loving C: Cotton address | put ; Lancet windows also in south aisle of 
the ideas and create a new form in stone. The | his italicised exhortation to,— — Ph cay — — exist in oe a 
copies here suggest little imagination and power, “Thi : time problem restoration 
albeit plenty of skill of hand and of taste and a pene ee high, solved if it was decided that a conjectural 
fancy. Should good old Rectilinear windows in Who, like leviathans, devour, restoration is in principle permissible, and only 
nave and aisles be taken out, and Norman win. Of meaner men the amaller fry ? amenable to criticism as to its own merits or the 
dows put back? Oneortwo replaced thus years | (1) Ashbourne Church: a brass, 8th May, 1241, | reverse. central tower not tall; the whole 
back. Mr. Christian says “ No.” 1. The building | date of consecration; the whole church laid out | effect: (forgetting the high yard-railings) suffi- 
as altered in old time gives its own history ;| 1220-1241; two triple lancets in east wall of | ciently stately. Old timber houses, just afflicted 
2, is more picturesque ; 3, the light is wanted | north transept chapel,—the gems. Oomplete| with strong paint. (5.) St. Chad’s Church,— 
inside. The value of vaulting in case of fire | change of plan,—nave, 1330, an elegant arcade;/a Norman nave, till now bricked solidly up 
talked over; why not more daring? A church | numerous windows of thisdate. Arcade between | between the piers—soon to be a new-looking 
near Caen mentioned, 30 ft. span; stone ribs,|the north transept and its aisle; the original | aisled church, with west end fit to see from the 
9 in. by 8in., moulded after setting; filling in | work taken down, new Rectilinear detached pier | street. Houses to be cleared away. Tower of 
of hollow brick, 2} in. thick. Also, St. Michael’s,| put, and the old Lancet arches replaced,—not | red sandstone, three parts of it worn like the 
Manich, 60 ft. span, 5} in. thick. very carefally, the curves not true (dog-legged). | ribbed sea sand. Tixall white (quarried six 
Thursday, August 21st.—The early morning/ Carlisle Cathedral choir affords a somewhat miles off) being used in the present works. A 
finds the party on ladders, on roofs, in triforia, | similar instance,—Curvilinear piers built and old | quick run down to the Trent Valley, skimming 
and the ruins of the palace of the Archbishop of | Lancet arches put in over them on the south side. | past Cannock Chase,—by Colwich and Rageleys, 
York hard by. The hall, the chimneys, and | Note the jointing of arches in all good Medieval | dotted with camps ;—white tents on hillsides, 
chimneypieces, and a tower of garderobes may | work: each order treated as a separate arch, {half in haze of grey smoke. Lichfield;—the 
be looked at. Constant connexion between South- | regardless of its neighbours, barring approach | three graceful sisters, known in the district as 
well and York, the influence of dignitaries : | to an average size for stones. Emphasis of the|the “ Ladies of the Valley,” dark against the 
were the workmen passed on? constructional idea and an easy naturalness | dying light. An organ recital, and the lighted 
The whistle works as the pipe at Hamelin. | (néglig¢é),—also scale, given. In piers, vertical | cathedral,—gradually let back into gloom. A 
Disjecta membra are soon in their specially ap- | joints valuable. Gothic essentially an architec. | single light,—black choir, aisles in shadow, and 
pointed carriage, and hurried along the valley | ture of small stones. Given painted walls, the | upward shades. A painter might fill a canvas 
of “the Crystal Trent, for fords and fish re- | Mediwval architects scraped joint-lines occa. | with the scene, but—as to making it strike. 
nowned,” — not mach altered from Drayton’s| sionally, or otherwise marked them. Should,} Saturday, August23.—The water-colour draw- 
day hereabouts. Red marl hills keep near on|then, plain plaster be jointed? Left a plain| ings, sketches, &., by the late Rev. J. L. Petit, 
west, till towering wall-like marked with gypsum | surface,—uninteresting, and at times repulsive | shown in the hall at Bishop's Palace. Marvellous 
at Carlton and green Colwick. (1.) St. Mary’s/ Formally jointed as ashlar a sham and not|in number (he sometimes mado. six or more a 
Nottingham, a big late church,—spacious, not| pleasant; no varied colour or terture. Is a/day). Breadth of effect well known, but at 
grand. Can grandeur subsist without much | surface-decoration wanted, formal enough to do | times a tender delicacy also. Nature and archi- 
massiveness? Parts of nave piers of an earlier | what jointing does so well (divide the surface, | tecture not separated; here buildings are man’s 
church (Lancet), under the floor; the present | give scale, keep a sobriety among architectural | farnishing of fee a aye The cathedral 
piers thereon with much space to spare. Ample | lines),—perhapsdosomething beyond? Sgraffito?| carefully described by Mr. Sharpe. Transitional, 
restoration—begun thirty years ago. Mr. Cot-/|Or scraped, or stamped, right-lined (mainly) {three bays in choir, and crossing pier; 1180 to 
tingham copied the large north transept window | ornaments? R. Banks’s Penelope Boothby. Is | 1185, anterior to presbytery-of Chichester (1188), 
for the west of nave (the work pulled down was| it art ?° Ora sorrow in marble? (2.) Mayfield. | which is still Transitional : all fresh and vigorous. 
a joke; ‘‘in 1726 the west end was rebuilt, the| Transitional arcade, with the early c'umsy Lancet transepts, 1215, &0. The chapter-house 
Doric order being substituted for the Gothic”). | foliage,—and semi-arches. In parish charches, | and passage later Lancet, 1230-1235: caps of 
This is approved as the path of safety. Stalis| with small intercolumniations, semis thus used, | conventional foliage, modelled by master hands. 
copies of old woodwork,—removed hence tolafter their being given up for arches of | Nave, Geometrical, 1260'to 1270: following the 
Sneinton Church, and never got back. (2.)| construction in large buildings, and used only | angel choir of Lincoln (1256) in date, hardly 
Tatbury, by Derby and Burton,—and, from the|in arches of decoration (arcades, window | following in design, proportion, details, and exe. 
station across the Dove, into Stafford county. | sub-arches, &c.). In glazing such a church as i i 
Déve (0 as in hove) uniformly in the country it this,—(1) best light from above—from clear. 
drains. A little more undercutting of mould-|story: put glass of light tone there; (2) a 
ings and use of the principle of subordination stronger tone in the great windows of the tran- 
than at Southwell. Nave clearstory gone. The | septs,—untoned they frequently confuse light 
west front,—very grand,—doorway, &. Anf/and shadow; (3) for aisle windows, also 
alabaster order of beakhead till clean and| darker glass; (4) the west window. Select 
sharp: work of 1120. Ten set to work, and in a| this, first of all, for glass with any brillianoy. 
little under two hours measure doorway down | Much Jacobean woodwork. Once more, ascramble 
to jointing, cymagraph mouldings, and sketch| into, and for the lighter-limbed aloft upon 
carving. The modern east end (circular apse),| vehicles, and a look towards the sometime 
on walls, weak mallioned windows,—an obvious cottage home of Tom Moore (Lallah Rookh 
ition, Had the architect seen the old church ? time); down the Dove Valley to Ellaston,'of character, elaborate twisted devices; and 


ks, y 

chapel, started by Langton (bishop 1296-1321), 
and a gradual movement westwards, till once 
again the central tower reached,—thus sur- 
rounded with some of best work of full five 
— “St. Chad’s Gospel,” shown by the 
ean, of the seventh century, attri- 
Lichfield 
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figures,—very much conventionalised. ‘ The 
Swan ;” and the final dinner, and a little speech- 
making. Strong shouts in honour of the leader. 
“A cup of kindness yet.” Finis. 





Summary. 
1100—1145. [Norman.] 

1110. Southwell.—Nave and transepts (the com- 
mencement of the later Norman work ; 
the earlier Norman works very few). 

1120. Tutbury.— Nave. 


1145—1190, [Transitional.] 


(From 1145 to 1165, very few buildings 
remaining.) 
1165. Stafford.—The crossing (if copied from 
destroyed work). 
Mayfield.—Nave (ground story). 
1170. Newark.—Crossing piers. 
Grantham.—Nave, ground story, &. 
1175. Beckingham.—Nave, &o. ; on doorway the 
zigzag and dog-tooth together. 
1180-85. Beye ora The crossing and three bays 


(Compasses much used in profiling mouldings.) 


1190—1245. Early English [Lancet]. 
Lichfield.—Sonuth transept. 
Lichfield.—North transept. 

1210. Newark.—Lower part of tower. 
1215. Southwell._—Choir, east transepts, and 
1 


Lady ; 
1220-41. Ashbourne.—Chancel, transepts. 
1235. Lichfield.—Chapter-house and passage, &c. 
1240. Upton.—Nave. 
(Mouldings probably drawn with free-hand.) 





1245—1315.—Early Decorated [Geometrical]. 

1250. Grantham.—Nave and aisles. 
Stafford.—St. Mary’s: south of chancel. 
1260-70. Lichfield.—Nave. 
1270-80. Lichfield.—West towers. 
1300. Lichfield.—Lady Chapel and west spires. 
1315. Stafford.—St. Mary’s: north of chancel, 
part of north aisle of nave. 





1315—1360. Late Decorated [Carvilinear]. 
(Curves struck with compasses again used.) 
1320. Norbury.—Chancel. 
Hawton.—Chancel. 
Newark.—South aisle of nave; much of 
other substructures. 
1325. Newark.—Upper part of tower and spire. 
Lichfield.—Choir. 
1330, Grantham.—Sonth aisle of chancel. 
Ashbourne.—Nave. 
1335. Claypole.—Nave. 
1340. Brant Broughton.—The frame of the 
church. 


1360—1550. Perpendicular [Rectilinear]. 
Brant Broughton.—Tower and spire, aisles 
and porches. 
1400. Grantham.—Completion. 
Later. Newark.—Nave and chancel. 
Nottingham.—St. Mary. 








PROPOSED RESTORATION OF KIRKSTALL 
ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 


Ar the closing meeting of the annual excur- 
gion of the Architectural Association in Lichfield, 
on TP August 23, referred to, Mr. 
Sharpe ,—You would hardly believe it, but 
there is really a plan on foot for the conversion 
of the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey into a modern 
Anglican church ; and no less a person than Sir 
Gilbert Scott has undertaken to carry this 
almost incredible into execution. 

In the first place, as regards the employment. 
of the term which constitutes the chief plea: 
under which this proposition is forward, 
can a more unreal and untruthful application of! 
this word ‘“ Restoration”? be imagined? For: 
what was the primitive condition of this build. 
ing? Well; it was the conventual church ofa. 
Cistercian monastery ; and most of you have, I 
dare say, learned, from what I have already: 
published on the subject, what such a church 
was like, with its simple outlines; its massive: 
proportions; its peculiar divisions to suit ites; 
twofold occupation; ite utterly plain appear. 
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ance, devoid of all colour and ornamentation; 
its puritanic, even poverty-stricken simplicity, 
and its unmusical ritual. We all know, on the 
other hand, what sort of the modern 
church, that we shall have at the hands of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, will present,—with its alabaster 
reredos, its gilt choir-screens, its painted vault- 
ings, its gaudy stained-glass windows, and its 
brilliant encaustic floor, after the 40,0001. or 
50,0001. are expended that he proposes to lay 
out upon it. 

Can a more striking contrast, or @ more un- 
truthfal “Restoration” be conceived? Nor is 
there, in this case, the pretext of necessity, or 
even of a useful ect; for there is no lack of 
Sediod, the yestmasn for tals legs supentibars 
i , the pretence for this large 
of money. “ Restoration” is apparently the 
sole object the proposers have in view: they 
have, in fact, apparently, to cast about for the 
use to which they will turn the building when 
completed. It is true that Sir Gilbert Scott, in 
his report, suggests the establishment of a 
college for the education of clergymen, and the 
further utilisation of the remaining conventual 
ruins in this way. But a more unsuitable, or 
unhealthy site, in the smoky suburbs of a large 
manufacturing town, could scarcely be found. 
Nor would one of these additional buildings, 
admirably planned as they were for the require- 
ments, the duties, and the occupations of a body 
of cloistered Cistercian monks, be at all suitable 
for the modern requirements of a college of 
English youths. 

Who then are to be the gainers of this so-called 
restoration, if at a!l truthfully carried out ? It 
is difficult to say. As to who would be the 
losers, it is to answer, To the archo- 
logist, the artist, and the art-student, the loss 
would be i bie. To them the glories of 
Kirkstall Abbey, as an object of picturesque 
interest, and as an authentic record of a peculiar 
phase of the art history of the middle ages, will 
be a thing of the past; for I need scarcely 
repeat, that whatever the tool of the modern 
restorer passes over, loses at once its authentic 
character, and its historic value ; and that Kirk- 
stall Abbey will. from the day that its “ restora- 
tion” is complete, and that it is delivered over, 
spick and span, to the bishop of the diovese, for 
consecration, be to all intents and purposes a 
modern church. That on that day there will 
be none so painfully conscious of the grievous 
transformation that their ill-advised prodigality 
has produced in what is now a grand national 
monument, than those who have brought for- 
ward this proposition, I am firmly persuaded; and 
I take this opportunity,—the first public one I 
have had,—of protesting, in the name of the 
thousands by whom Kirkstall Abbey hasalready 
been visited, and of the thousands to whom 
hereafter its picturesque rnins would have been 
a source of pure enjoyment and interesting 
instruction, against this preposterous conversion 
of their remains. into a form which they never 

, under the pretence of their applica- 
tion to a use for which they are ill-suited, and to 
satisfy which a building infinitely more con- 
venient could be constructed at half the cost. 

To my mind, there is only one use to which 
these rains could, with any degree of con- 
sistency, be applied, and only one in which the 
term ‘‘ Restoration” could be really said to be 
justified. 

An incident which occurred to me onee in the 
south of France will enable me to realise to you 
the nature of this restoration, if thus carried 
into effect. Most of you, I dare say, know that 
I, have made the buildings of the Cistercian 
order of monks my particular study. I have 
followed these monks and their buildings all over 
Barope; and there are, I believe, few, if any, of 
their principal abbeys in France, Germany, 
Italy, and England, that I have not visited. The 
whole of them are in a more or less ruined con- 
dition, and untenanted. I never travel without 
a complete list at hand of the whole of the 1,500) 
abbeys that were founded during the first t 
centuries of the existence of the ; 
description of the particular locality 
abbey. Finding m at Narbonne, 
years ago, I consulted my list to find whether 
Cistercian abbey had ever existed’ in that: 
diocese. I found one under the designation of 


‘Pons Prigida, and, on reference to my Ordnance: 
‘Map. I found; after some search, a village named 
Fonte-Froide, about six miles from i 


and hearing, on inquiry, that there existed some 
ruins there, I hired a vehicle, and‘ went on a 





: 


. 





voyage of discovery to Fonte-Froite. Following 
for some distance the high road to Lesignan, 


L 
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my driver at last turned up a small valley to the 
south, in which I soon recognised all the special 
features of a genuine Cistercian valley, with ite 
cultivated bottom, its wooded sides, and its 
pretty wandering stream, just like that of 
Fountains or Furness; and after following it a 
mile or two, we arrived at a group of half-ruined 
buildings, planted, as usual, in the narrowest 
part of thevalley. Knocking at the solid broad 
door of the old gateway, it was promptly opened, 
and I was struck dumb at the sight which pre- 
sented itself: there before me stood the figure of 
a veritable Cistercian monk, that I knew so well 
by the drawing and description, but had never 
seen and never expected to see in living form as 
long as I lived. There he stood with his long, 
loose white woollen robe, a cord round his waist, 
his cowl, his rosary, his bare head, and his 
shaven crown, looking more like an object from 
the other world, and a vision of the past, than a 
living being of the present day. On recovering 
my senses, I inquired whether I could see the 
building, the silent figure motioned me to enter, 
and I soon found myself in the midst of an 
extremely interesting group of conventional 
buildings, of the twelfth century, which had 
been, it appeared, disestablished, like the rest,— 
abandoned, ruined, purchased, within a recent 
period by a neighbouring landowner, and restored 
to their primitive use by the establishment in 
them of a brotherhood of thirty Cistercian 
monks, who had begun to restore the church, 
and repair the monastery buildings, so far as to 
make them habitable; realizing thus, in an 
almost identical manner, the primitive process, 
by which the earliest abbeys of the order had 
been founded and peopled. They were miserably 
poor, and completely isolated, and their very 
existence, even, was almost unknown to those 
living in their neighbourhood ; they subsisted on 
the produce of their gardens and the few acres 
of land attached to the convent, and carried out 
the original regalations of the order, as regarded 
diet, isolation, and silence, to the fullest extent, 
the “ Hotelier,” or receiver of guests, and the 
principal, being the only persons allowed the 
privilege of speech, except. during the half-hour 
permitted to all for conversation on Sundays. I 
spent three days of a very singular and interest- 
ing existence in this retired convent, measuring 
and drawing its buildings, listening to the chant. 
ing of the monks, watching their noiseless pro- 
cessions, and the silent wanderings along the 
cloisters of these voiceless, ghost-like, white 
figures, and realising completely all that I had 
imagined of Cistercian life in its earliest and 
truest aspect; the rigour, the isolation, and 
severity of which, especially during winter, and 
for the latter part of a man’s life, must be 
ling. 

Of the usefulness or profitablenes of such a 
state of existence, as that of these poor monks, 
this isnot the time or place to inquire; but of 
the reality and truthfulness of such a restora- 
tion as that which I have just described, if 
applied to the conventnal remains of Kirkstall 
Abbey, there could be no doubt: and if these 
Yorkshire gentlemen are really animated with a 
true desire to restore these buildings to what 
they originally were, this is the only direction 
that their efforts can take. I would, in that 
case, counsel them, when they have correctly 
restored the conventual church, with its attendant 
buildings, to its original condition in the twelfth 
century, omitting all those disfiguring insertions 
of the fifteenth century, of which Sir Gilbert 
Scott advises the perpetuation, to send for a 
colony ofreal Cistercian monks from Fonte-Froide, 
and so to carry out in this nineteenth century 
the intentions of Henry de Lacy and its origival 
founders in the twelfth century. This, at all 
events, would be a genuine and honest realisa- 
tion of the pretensions on which this so-called 
restoration is based, and the only possible justifi- 
eation for the annihilation of all the interest and 
romance which at present surround these 
venerable remains. and attract annually 5° 

thousand visitors and admirers to their 
icigltinnrhioed. 








* Phe Duke of Brunswick.—The enormous 
fortune left by the late Duke of Brunswick to the 
city of Geneva (some say eight millions sterling), 
‘wi ieee give work to architeets, sculptors, 
Fand builders. A new theatre and university are 
‘talked’of, and his monument is to be elaborate 
and costly. It seems very terrible that the 
court of Queen Victoria of England should be 
‘ i ing for h n- 
ordered to go into mourning such. @ co 





ftemptible wretch as this Duke of Branswick was. 
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AWARDS AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


We have been favoured with a long list of 
awards to exhibitors in the British section of the 
Vienna Exhibition, extracted from the London 
Gazette of August 26th. As, however, it has 
been already extensively reprinted, we do not 
think it necessary to find space for it. Of the 
six or eight architects who exhibited, two have 
received medals,—Mr. Street and Mr. Water- 
house. Medals have been given to nineteen of 
our painters in oil, to nine water-colour painters, 
eleven engravers, and five sculptors. Mr. Owen 
Jones receives the diploma of honour. 

We may mention that Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
by their two firms, have obtained five medals for 
general stone-ware and architectural materials 
and appliances. 

Fifteen hundred pounds, in sums of from II. to 
201., have been subscribed by the British exhibitors 
as a testimonial to Mr. Philip Cunliffe Owen, 
secretary of the British Commission, in recogni- 
tion of his exertions and attention. This well- 
deserved testimonial, consisting of candelabra 
and tazzas by Elkington, and jewelry for Mrs. 
Owen, the remainder in a purse, will be pre- 
sented in London on October the Ist. 








WHO IS TO BLAME? 


“ Irwouldappear that there are no just groundsof 
appeal against the judgment of a contemporary 
that for downright ruffianism no nation under the 
sun can begin to compete with our own. The 
late charge against one of our unique fraternity 
for wanton destruction of iron railings upon the 
Victoria Embankment, is not perhaps a very bad 
case in point, but it is important as indicating 
the inherent spirit of Vandalism which still pre- 
vails amongst a large section of our population 
in spite of all our educational efforts indoors and 
out to reclaim and civilise it. 

Throughout France and Germany the entire 
population—men, women, and children of all 
classes—has the almost unrestricted run of the 
public squares and imperial and royal palace 
grounds ; and though they be laid out with all 
the lavish art of modern horticulture, unrestricted 
by any considerations of labour or expense, there 
are required no iron barriers nor wordy cautions 
to preserve them. There the individual respects 
that which is the right of the community ; and 
the good sense of the people is barrier enough 
against encroachments which would be liable to 
injure property manifestly intended for their use 
and enjoyment. To the foreigner the very 
presence of iron railings within our public 
pleasure-grounds must be a matter of surprise 
and an eyesore, as the absence of them in Con- 
tinental parks is a subject of delight to us who 
are apt to regard these things from an zsthetic 
point of view. It would no doubt be argued by 
our irreclaimables that the easy preservation of 
all this property is due, not to any real respect 
the populace have for national institutions, nor 
to any superior sense of the beautiful in nature 
and art, but to a slavish fear of transgressing 
the “ arbitrary laws of despotic governments,” 
and by a parity of reasoning they would justify 
their own vandalic tendencies by the assertion 
that free-born “Britons never never will be 
slaves.” The falseness of such an assumption 
is, however, shown in the fact that the same 
considerations by which our Continental ntigh- 
bours are actuated towards public property, 
rules them in all their private and social relations, 
until the distinction of class is almost lost in the 
universal country and good feeling which pre- 
vails in all large assemblies or popular places of 
resort. 

Nor does it appear that we suffer more from 
the premeditated ruffianism of our adult popula. 
tion than from the incorrigible ignorance, 
insolence, and daring of our youth. Probably 
in no other city of the civilised world would it 
be possible to witness a similar exhibition to that 
which is on public view nightly at Trafalgar- 
equare. Whatever may be our opinions of the 
National monuments which grace our thorough- 
fares, from an art point of view, we have a right 
to expect that so long as they exist they should 
be safe from the wanton assaults of the un. 
reasoning rabble into whose hands the Nelson 
Monument, * sae ie seem to have been 
ignominiously surrendered. Wesay ignominiou 
because there was a time when ds pss s, wc 
some show of resistance to the gamin horde that 
laid siege to it, and it is difficult to believe that 
the immunity with which it is now held and 
utilised as a compendions centre of athletic 


sports could exist for any length of time without 
the knowledge and tacit assent of the authorities 
at Scotland-yard. One thing is certain, that it 
is nightly the resort of scores of youths, who, 
with all the insolence of victorious raffianism, 
disport themselves over every accessible point of 
the base, climb upon or cling to the bas-relievos, 
and beard the British lions even under the very 
nose of Nelson himself, and that all pretence at 
resistance by the police has been withdrawn. 
Shall we charge this to the account of our much- 
enduring late First Commissioner of Public 
Works? Is it possible that he has been induced 
to take a physiological and philosophical view of 
the matter, and agreed to concede this monu- 
ment to the aspiring gymnasts, believing that 
thereby the nation will be repaid for its outlay 
in the bone and sinew of the hardy athletes 
thence developed? We are bound to say that 
the suggestion, although our own, is not a bad 
one, and it has the supreme merit of practical 
economy. It does, however, like most expedients, 
bear within itself the seed of future difficulties, 
and the question may reasonably be asked how 
long it will be before the Albert Memorial is 
appropriated to a similar purpose? By its 
superior size alone it would seem admirably 
suited to the growing requirements of the case, 
and there really does not appear any sufficient 
reason for drawing the line between them. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, and seeing 
this danger ahead, it would be well to reagitate 
the question of public gymnasiums. The present 
writer has a youthful recollection of more than 
once walking many miles for the purpose of 
practising in the arena then open at Primrose- 
hill, but failing by reason of the numbers 
always there in advance of him to get more than 
his walk for his pains. It does not appear that 
healthy out-door physical exercise is less neces- 
sary for our growing population now than then, 
and it is very painfully apparent that it is as 
eagerly sought for. The question then remains, 
shall we perpetuate the scandal which attaches 
to such scenes as those nightly witnessed at 
Trafalgar-square ; crush out with the strong 
arm of the law that normal tendency of youth 
to muscular sports ; or, by affording it legitimate 
outlets, give it that aid and direction which it 
requires only to make it an important element 
in the future prosperity of the nation ? 
C. Henry WHITAKER. 








NEW BOARD SCHOOLS IN SOUTH 
LONDON. 


Avonest other portions of the metropolis in 
which new schools in connexion with the School 
Board are being erected, great activity at present 
prevails in South London. A large school in the 
New Kent-road is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and the erection of three others is about to 
be commenced. One of these is in Johanna- 
street, Lambeth, and the building will accommo- 
date 800 children. The cost of the bui'ding 
is estimated at 6,7401., Messrs. Mansbridge, 
Brothers, being the contractors. The same firm 
have been engaged to erect another school in 
Marlborough.-street, New-cut, for 1,021 children, 
the estimated cost being 6,6061. A third school 
is about to be built in Laxon-street, Long-lane, 
Bermondsey, to accommodate 784 children, the 
estimated cost being 5,7701. The contractors 
are Messrs. Cooke & Green, of Marlborough. 
street, Blackfriars-road. 








ART CONGRESS. 


From the Ist to the 3rd of next month a novel 
congress will be held in Vienna,—a Congress of 
Artistic Sciences. On several occasions fine-art 
writers and savants have manifested the inten. 
tion of meeting together at periodical epochs, 
like most other scientific corps, in order to dis- 
cuss professional interests, and form professional 
acquaintances. The exhibition consecrated to 
Holbein, and held at Dresden in 1871, was a 
partial and provisional realisation of this project. 
There it was decided that the original plan 
should be fully executed, and a committee of 
Viennese savants,—MM. Eitelberger, Von Edel- 
berg, Lippmann, Lukow, &c.,—was appointed. 
This committee has issued invitations for séances 
to be held in the Austrian Museum of Industrial 
Art. The following programme defines the 
object of the deliberations :—lstly. On the 
manner of classing, cataloguing, and adminis. 
trating museums; 2ndly. On the preservation of 
works of art,— pictures, public monuments, 





objects of religious art, miniatures, dra 


&c.; thirdly, on the teaching of art history in 
establishments of superior education and in 
middle-class schools; 4thly. On the fo-mation 
of a repertoire of fine arts, and the necessity of 
forming an inventory of their history ; 5thly. 
On the reproduction of works of art, and on 
their propagation in the interest of the museums 
and of general artistic edacation. 








CHURCHES OVER RAILWAYS. 


Sir,—Having observed some correspondence 
on this subject, and in which my name has 
appeared, will you permit me, as one who is 
necessarily well acquainted with the matter, and 
who is also anxious not to appropriate undeserved 
laurels, to say that your correspondents, “ Z.” 
and “H.A.R.,” are perfectly right, and that 
“ K.” has committed so far an error in describing 
St. Paul’s Church, St. Leonard’s, as being imme. 
diately over the Hastings Tunnel. 

The outer wall of the south porch is as nearly 
as possible over the side of the tunnel, and this 
places the church north of the tunnel, as your 
correspondents state. 

As “ K.’s” appreciation of the diffi- 
culties overcome, and referring to your other 
correspondents’ statements, I may mention thas 
the underlying strata were of an extremely 
treacherous character (except, fortunately, where 
the tower stands), a very large sum having 
been expended on the foundations in conse. 
quence. 

The distance from the foundations to the 
tunnel varies considerably, as does the nature of 
the subsoil; and as at the west end the floor. 
level of the church is considerably above the 
level of the ground, and the foundations con. 
siderably below. The distance from the “‘ floor- 
level,” as alluded to by your correspondent, 
“7,” affords no criterion as to the relative 
positions of the railway and the church. The 
south-west corner of the latier is, I should say, 
about 25 ft. from the haunch of the tunnel. I 
may add that, from the nature of the strata 
(clays and sands), it is quite a question if the 
church is not in a more critical position, as re. 
gards the stability of the foundations and possi- 
bility of vibration, than if it had been imme. 
diately over the tunnel. 

I have never experienced any vibration result- 
ing from the traffic through the latter, nor have 
lever heard of any such existing ; if it be so, how- 
ever, it is gratifying to me to know that no 
settlements have resulted. Tue ARCHITECT, 








THE DRAINAGE AND HEALTH OF 
MARGATE. 


REVERTING to this subject, and in continuation 
of the article which appeared in our columns on 
the 9th instant (p. 631), it is interesting to note 
the result of some investigations made by the 
members of the sanitary committee of the 
borough on the death-rate and morphology of 
the district. Mr. Councillor Mottley, who has 
for many years given great attention to statistics 
of the health of the borough of Margate, the 
council of which caused his portrait to be painted 
and hung in the council-chamber of the Town- 
hall, in recognition of his services in getting up a 
very useful little work on “The Vital Statistics 
of the Borough,” the compilation of which occu- 
pied some years, has again come to the assistance 
of the Local Government Authority by the 
publication of some further statistics on the 
subject in question, and in classifying the cases 
of disease which have had a fatal termination. 

Of course, Margate, visited as it is by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of our London 
citizens in the summer of every succeeding year, 
has a mortality in large excess of its own: 
many a poor soul hastens to its waters, and to 
inhale the fresh sea-breezes which bring renewed 
life and vigour to others, when, alas! all hope 
of life is waning or gone; and in this manner 
the mortality of Margate, more, indeed, than 
that of many other sea.side resorts, is augmented 
to a considerable degree. The following table 
will speak for itself :— 














Total Deaths from all Causes. 
Year, 4 
Population. | Visitors, | Inhabitants. 
1870 13,600 98 217 
1871 14,000, | 82 230 
1872 14,555 93 208 











And this shows a total of 928 deaths from 





all 
causes in a population of, say, 42,155, or 22 to 
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1,000; but of the inhabitants only 655, which is 
an ave of 15°7 per 1,000 for the three years 
of 1870, 1871, and 1872; and as the normal 
average for England during the three years in 
question was 17 deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, it 
must be admitted that the resident population 
of Margate are exceptionally healthy. 

These facts, which we believe are unquestion- 
able, must be of considerable interest, not only 
to the 14,000 residents of the district, but to the 
hosts of summer visitors; for with a resident 
normal population of, say, 14,500 only, we find 
the returns of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany show no less than 898,093 passengers to 
have arrived and departed by that line alone 
within the year 1872, and it is to be remembered 
that the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
conveys at least an equal number to the town, 
while the number of visitors landing and em. 
barking from the pier and jetty by the steam- 
boats (of which there are sometimes five in the 
course of the day), from London only, have 


reached the high figure of 3,000 and upwards in ' 


a single day of July this year. It has been 
estimated that a census taken, say, about the 
10th of August, in any average year, would show 
the population of Margate at the height of her 
season to be 44,000 or 45,000, or more than 
three times the winter average. Few watering- 
places on the entire English coast can at all 
compare with Margate in her great popularity 
as a resort both for health and amusement. To 
her especially the vow populi is and has been 
the vow Dei, and she has well justified the legend 
on her corporation mace, ‘‘ Porta Maris, portus 
salutis. 

But there is among the members of the town 
council too much disposition to bask in the sun- 
shine of a good name, and make no preparation 
for the evil day tocome. Evil days will come, 
and fair reputations will be at least tarnished, 
if not wholly lost, so soon as the report of 
Dr. Gwynne Harries, the Government Medical 
Inspector, who has lately made an official 
inspection of the town, is published. We 
understand that Dr. Harries has given the Sani- 
tary Committee of the borough a semi-official 
intimation of what the nature and purport of his 
report will be, and we can assure the council 
that it will not be a flattering one. The entire 
medical staff of the borough have concurred in 
a representation to Mr. Simon, the Chief of the 
Medical Staff of the Local Government Act 
Office in Whitehall, pointing out that the cesspool 
system of i has been worked here to its 
utmost verge of safety, and that the tone of 
public health in the district is lowered by its con- 
tinuance, and yet we observe that at an election of 
councillors, which has taken place since our last 
article upon this subject, one of the two elected 
candidates swims into office as the representative 
of the Pier Ward, saying,—“ I shall oppose the 
introduction of tubular drainage, believing that 
our existing sanitary arrangements” (i.e., the 
overdone cesspool system) “ are capable of being 
made equal to our necessities.” Of the “ evist- 
ing sanitary arrangements” of the Pier Ward 
which has elected this gentleman as its repre- 
sentative, we may have something to say ona 
future occasion. Meantime, we are glad to know 
that Mr. Councillor Fagg will meet in the council 
with some other members who do not coincide 
with his opinion. The corporation, we believe, 
numbers sixteen» members, among whom 
there is an M.D., an Architect, a F.S.A,, 
and a member of the Society of Engineers, 
and we certainly look to them to give a 
decided, and we trust a successful, opposition 
to @ perpetuation of the abominable and un- 
wholesome cesspool system that has now become 
a public reproach to the authorities of the 
town. 





* We find the fellowing in the Thanet (Margate) 
Guardian of the 23rd Inst. :—‘‘On Monday afternoon, 
while a labourer, named Setterfield, was engaged in sink- 
ing @ new cesspool, close by an old one, on the premises 
of Mr. Scoates, Cavendish-street, the ground separating 
the two cesspools gave way, when the noxious 8 from 
the old cesspool rushed in upon Setterfield, rendering him 
unconscious, The son of Mr. Scoates promptly went 
down to his assistance, but was obliged to retreat; he 
however made another attempt, at considerable risk, and 
succeeded in ——e the man to the surface, when he 
was found perfectly unconscious. Mr. Fisher, chemist, 
was sent for, and ay oA attended, but finding his 
attempts unavailing, Mr. Austin, surgeon, was summoned, 
who, after very great exertions to restore animation, find- 
ing all Guar unavailing, suggested that a galvanic 
battery should be brought into requisition. Mr. Jarman 
was sent for, and applied the battery with great success, 
thereby restoring partial animation. More than an hour 
ela before animation was restored, and the man 
appeared to be fast sinking, his teeth being clenched. 
Setterfield was conveyed to his home at St. Lawrence, 
and we are glad to hear that he is progressing towards 
recovery.” 





THE BUILDER. 


THE BRANCH INSANE ASYLUM, NAPA, 
CALIFORNIA. 

AN asylum for 500 insane patients being re- 
quired for Napa, designs were invited in com- 
petition, and from those submitted the projet we 
now illustrate was selected, and will be carried 
out. The architects are Messrs. Wright & 
Sanders. The architects say they have worked 
on the principles laid down for the construction 
of hospitals, at the convention of medical super- 
intendents of American institutions for the 
insane, in 1871. 

The new asylum is intended to face the west, 
and consists of a centre building with wings 
extending on each side, and exactly alike— 
the divisions for the sexes being equal ; twelve 
wards on each side, exclusive of the infirmaries, 
and one ward on the fourth floor of the centre 
building, and has accommodations for 500 
patients. The style of architecture is Domestic 
Gothic. The building will accommodate :— 


Females. 
First floor, four wards ..............0.00... % 
Second floor, four wards .................. 74 
Third floor, three wards .................. 60 
Fourth floor, one ward ..................0+ 20 
— 228 
Males. 
First floor, four wards ..................008 74 
Second floor, four wards .................. 74 
Third floor, three wards .................. 60 
Fourth floor, one ward .................... 20 ° 
Fourth floor, centre building, one ward 44 
— 272 
500 


The outside walls of the basement story were 
designed to be built of stone from the quarries 
adjoining the asylum property; but it has been 
determined to use pressed brick facings and 
stone dressings. The walls will be 16 in. thick, 
laid hollow, with an air space of 4in.; the 
interior walls on the corridors will be 16 in., to 
leave room for the ventilating and heating flues ; 
the division walls between the single rooms will 
be 9 in. thick. The roof will be framed in wood 
and prepared for slate or medallion metal. The 
plastering will be done directly upon the brick 
walls, and the floors will be deafened with spent 
ashes and mortar, with view of rendering the 
building as nearly fireproof as possible, without 
going to the expense of iron joists and brick 
arches. The circular towers at the intersection 
of the wards are to be built upon a system of 
fireproof construction with stone staircases and 
well-holes built up solid. The floors will be on 
the Dennett arch principle, and paved with arti- 
ficial stone. The doorways connecting with the 
wards on the different stories, are all to have 
stone sills with iron doors, in addition to the 
ordinary wooden ones. The upper stories of 
the towers are intended for water-tanks. 

The basement, about 5 ft. above the ground, 
contains the hot-water boilers for supplying the 
wards, the tramway, which extends through the 
basement of every ward—and also to the base- 
ment of the laundry,—dumb-waiters from the 
kitchen and laundry, with the other dumb. 
waiters for supplying the dining-rooms on the 
different floors, the clothes and dust-shafts, also 
the hot-air chambers for heating the building, 
and a number of storerooms under the kitchen 
wing. 

On the grownd floor, the main centre building 
is divided by the centre hall into two equal 
parts ; that to the left contains the apothecary’s 
shop, superintendent and secretary’s offices, 
with private staircase communicating with the 
superintendent’s apartments above, and in the 
rear the steward’s office and men’s reception- 


room; while that to the right contains the public | 22 


parlour, library, and officers’ dining-room, and 
immediately behind these the matron’s room 
and ladies’ reception-room. 

The second floor is reached by the main centre 
staircase, and is appropriated exclusively to the 


use of the medical superintendent’s family. It | go 


contains a parlour, sitting-room, library, dining- 
room, and three bedrooms, water-closet, bath- 
room, dumb waiter, and three clothes-closets, 
and in the rear four large spare rooms, and also 
a private entrance and staircase from the ground 
floor. . 

Each ward has connected with it a day-room, 
a corridor, single lodging-rooms for patients, 
an associated dormitory communicating with a 
chamber for two attendants, a clothes-room, a 
bath-room, a water-closet, a lavatory, soiled- 
clothes shaft, closet for brushes and buckets, a 
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drying-closet, a dust-flue and two fire-proof stair- 
cases to each, so that the patients will be able 
to reach the enclosed yards in the rear, or the 
pleasure-grounds in front, without communicating 
with the other wards. Every room in the build- 
ing has a flue communicating with the fresh-air 
duct for warm or cold air, with ventilating-flues 
terminating in the various ventilators in the 
roof of the building. The water-closet, lavatory, 
and bath-room open from a small passage, and 
not from the main corridor ; and the bath-room 
and the lavatory have a communicating door, in 
order that the latter may serve on bathing-days 
as dressing-room to the former. 

The wards for excited patients are to have on 
one side of the corridor a conservatory for 
flowering plants, birds, &c., and a water foun- 
tain in the centre of each. 

Laundry, bakery, and engine-house are placed 
in a detached structure 100 ft. to the rear of 
the hospital buildings, and containing on the 
first-floor the engine-room, workshop, bakery, 
bread-room, store-room, foul linen-room, mend- 
ing-room, laundry, with staircase to the drying 
and ironing room on the second-floor. 

In detached buildings in the rear of the last 
wings, but connected by means of covered corri- 
dors, infirmaries are provided for each sex. 

It is proposed to light the building with gas, 
to be manufactured from gasoline, without the 
use of fire, the works to be placed in a brick 
building adjoining the dead-house. 

Hydrants are to be placed on the landings of 
each staircase throughout the building, and 
supplied direct from the main, with hose con- 
stantly attached, to be used in case of fire. 

The boilers for heating the building are placed 
in the detached building in the rear of the 
hospital, and are also used for driving the 
machinery, cooking, washing, and heating the 
hot-water boilers in the basement for supplying 
the baths in the different wards. 

It is also proposed to have in the basement 
story hot-air chambers, built in brick, to receive 
the steam-chests, which are supplied with steam 
from the boilers, with direct flues leading from 
them to the wards above. 

With a view to thorough ventilation, it is pro- 
posed to place above the collar-ties a horizontal 
galvanised iron tube, to receive the vitiated air 
through separate vertical flues from the different 
wards below, terminating in the towers and 
ventilation turrets. 

Downward currents of air, for the ventilation 
of the water-closets, urinals, bath-tubs, and 
sinks, are to be secured through an arrange- 
ment of pipes terminating in the fire-boxes of 
the boilers. 

In the rear of the building there are three 
private yards on each side connected directly 
with the adjacent wards, for the use of the 
patients, with large airing sheds, and water- 
fountain in the centre of each. 

The stipulated cost is 600,000 dollars. 





REFERENCES. 
1, Vestibule, 34. Range. 
2. Office. 35. Servants’ stores. 
3. Waiting-room. 36. Steward’s office. 
4. Library. 37. Stoop. 
5. Apothecaries’ office. Bakery. 
6. Superintendent's office, Ovens. 
7. Dining-room. Bread-room. 
8. Central hall, Flour-store. 
9. Corridor. Hall. 


etm “ 
rewery. 
Wash-room. 
Troning-room. 
Machine-room. 
Engines. 


10. Steward’s room, 

11. Matron’s room. 

12. Female reception-room. 
13. Male rece tion-room. 
14. Day-room. 

15. Single rooms. 


16. Attendants’ rooms. Verandah. 
17. Dormitory. | Yard. 
18. Bath. | Boilers. 
19. Lavatory. Lumber-yard. 
20. Lift. Carpenter's shop. 
21, Closet. Wood-bin. 
. Dust-shaft. Coal-bin. 
23. Linen-closet. Wood-store 
24, Service. Coal-store 
25. nk-room. Dead-house 


26. Clothes-room. 
27. Kitchen corridor. 


28. Kitchen. 
29, Kitchen pantry. 


Dissecting-room. 
Gas. 

peiee grounds. 
Drying-groun s. 
Covered-way. 

Shed. 
Conservatory. 
Fountain, 


- Dry pantry. 
2 EE ing om 
33. Store-room, 
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“New Road at Edmonton.—A new road 
from Edmonton, Enfield, and Ponder’s End, to 
Chingford and Woodford, was opened last: week. 
Although the road is only about three-quarters 
of a mile long, the cost of two bridges in its 
course has brought the expense up to 1,900/. 
The money for the making of the road has been 





subscribed by gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
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THE BRANCH INSANE ASYLUM, NAPA, CALIFORNIA.——Messrs, Wricnr & SANDERS, ARCHITECTS. 
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VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


S1r,—There is a feature in questions of 
ventilation which, I venture to suggest, is too 
generally lost sight of, namely, the interference 
with the circulation of fluids, caused by such 
changes of weight as are due to chemical action, 
apart from heat and cold. The instance of the 
two men ‘suffocated in the rosin still, given in 
the Builder, p. 630, will do as well as many 
others, to quote in illustration of this suggestion. 
I mean to say that your correspondent, when 
giving as the temperatures 103° on the top of the 
atill, and 84° inside the still, and attributing the 
deficiency of circulation to the difference, might 
justifiably have joined an additional cause, 
namely, the excess of weight of carbonic acid 
over ordinary air, even when at the same tem- 
perature. In this case, two causes contributed 
towards one result; but it is obvious that many 
cases may arise where two such causes may tend 
to conflicting results, 

Thus, suppose the question arises,—‘ Shall we 
or shall we not use chloride of lime to purify a 
water-closet ?” I answer by asking a question, 
“Ts the place to be purified upstairs, or in a 
basement floor?” Because, if upstairs, any 
free chlorine that escapes, being double the 
weight of air, may descend and be a nuisance 
in the house, independently of any consideration 
of temperature; and so also in a less degree, 
with the muriatic acid caused by a combination 
of chlorine with the hydrogen of the objection- 
ablé effluvia. 

Bat in a basement story these chemical 
weights must be absolutely beneficial towards 
the object of freeing the house of them; for 
their tendency would be to descend into the 
drains in all weathers, and remain as low down 
there as there is room for them to stay. 

When official sanitary recommendations are 
issued, there is probably some delicacy about 
giving preference to one or another disinfectant, 
because of interference with trade; but there 
need be no such scruple in laying down a few 
simple chemical and mechanical principles, with 
plain illustrations, to guide us on questions of 
vital interest. G. M. 








ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Tais new Association has published a report 
of the proceedings at their inaugural meeting, 
mentioned by us at the time, Mr Angell’s 
Inaugural Address, and a list of the members 
and officers, with the Rules. We shall look with 
interest to its progress and doings. The 
members represent 137 towns. The honorary 
secretary is Mr. C. Jones, C.E., Ealing. 





SANITARY AFFAIRS IN ABINGDON. 


A Report of a committee appointed at a late 
council meeting at Abingdon, to visit Notting. 
ham, for the purpose of inspecting the systems 
of sewage in operation in that town was read at 
a@ recent meeting of the Abingdon council. In 
it the committee, after reporting that the wants 
of the town of Nottingham were partially pro- 
vided for by the dry-earth closet system, go on 
to say that the strcet-sweepings in summer, 
when sifted, are used advantageously [horse. 
dung and other et ceteras inclusive, we presume | 
as an absolvent, and carbolate of lime as a dis- 
infectant, when necessary. On removal the 
tubs, principally in the daytime, are conveyed 
through the streets, Jike ordinary merchandise, 
to a wharf, where barges convey it to agricul. 
tural districts. “Your committee,” continues 
the report, “from the information and expe- 
rience they have obtained, have no hesitation in 
recommending for this town the adoption of the 
tub system, and dry earth, or earth-closets, and 
the discontinuance of privies, cesspools, and 
water-closets, now in use, and that some suitable 
locality should be at once selected where the 
system may jfbe tried previous to its general 
adoption.” 

A lengthened discussion ensued, in the course 
of which it was pointed out that the difficulty 
was as to how they were to get rid of the sewage 
other than the excreta of the town. Before 
they could adopt the tub system there must be 
no doubt about this matter, and the question 
now remained, could they, by filtration or other 
process, purify it so that it might be permitted 
by +3 Thames conservators to run into the 
river 


Ultimately the Mayor proposed that the report 





should be referred back to the committee for 
them to continue their inquiries as to the effluent 
water; that subj:ct disposed of, he thought they 
could see their way clearly, but until then they 
had only got a part of the question before them. 


The proposition was agreed to. 








CONCRETE AND STONE FACING. 


Sir,—Your correspondent asks whether he 
could not substitute concrete for brick, for 
backing up walls and for inner walls of build. 
ings. If he will visit Southport, and go to see 
the new Winter Gardens in course of progress 
there, he will find this is being largely done, 
between 30 and 40 tons of cement being put in 
weekly, in the form of concrete, and we find it 
answers the purpose admirably. 

MaxweLy & Tuxe. 








THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASSYRIA, 


THe more portable of the treasures of anti- 
quity discovered for the Daily Telegraph pro- 
prietors by its Assyrian commissioner, Mr. 
George Smith, have arrived in England. They 
are to be deposited in the British Museum, along 
with 2501. worth of purchased relics, in which 
Mr. Smith invested, but for which the Telegraph 
repays him, to swell its contribution to the 
national storehouse. There are yet some heavier 
articles to come, including an important mono- 
lith, and the editor briefly sketches some of the 
additions thus made to our knowledge of the 
Assyrian empire. 

“We believe that the portion of the Deluge Tablet 
which our erudite commissioner hit upon so fortunately 
will be found to add the missing pase to that very inte- 
resting part of the legend where the building of the ark 
was described. The narrative, which excited so profound 
an interest last December, broke off afier this point; but 
the new piece goes on to recite how the god Hea enjoined 
the constructor of the ark to put into it the various 
animals in their order. In the course of his excavations, 
Mr. Smith came upon a broken signet-cylinder, made of 
black and white banded agate, which he is convinced will 

rove to be the missing portion of an important seal of 
rensherth, the other moiety of which was already in 
our Museum. Among other valuable items in these 
boxes will now come to hand the tablet of Assyrian law 


denouncing those who disobey the statutes and take bribes 


in the seats of judgment; the syllabary,—a sort of 


dictionary throwing fresh light upon all cuneiform texts, 
—and a bilingual inscription in and Assyrian of 
much value for archxologists. 

There will arrive a very curious fragment proving that 
the Sabbath was an institution of those ancient monarchies, 
groaning the food to be eaten on the seventh day, and 

orbidding the king’s chariot to be brought forth, with 
other remarkable enactments. 

A cylinder of Sargon is among the relics, which illus- 
trates in the most striking manner a passage in the book 
of Isaiah; and there will a new text of the reign of 
Assus-bani-pal, giving the history of the original con- 
quest of Babylon, 2,280 years before the Christian era. 

A brick inscription of Shalmanezer, and of his son, 
Tugultininip, the builder of the F ser Temple, will be of 
interest to chronologists; and equally attractive to 
students of the religious history of mankind will be some 
tablets from Babylon bearing on rites and ceremonies,” 

Proof that the observance of every seventh 
day as a Sabbath, or day of rest, after a 
week’s work, was established before the time 
of Moses, would indeed be remarkable. The 
Jews themselves are of Assyrian origin : at least 
Abram was a Chaldean and a Pagan; and it 
would be a most notable circumstance if the 
Jewish Sabbath had its origin in a previous 
Assyrian dispensation, as the Lord’s Day of the 
Christians had its origin in the Jewish Sabbath. 
The Lord’s Day, however, is the first day of the 
week,—not the seventh, as was the Jewish and 
Assyrian Sabbath,—and was established by the 
disciples by way of contrast,—not identity,— 
with the Jewish seventh, or Sabbath, or day of 
rest after six days’ labour, and which is still 
held by the Jews, as of old, on Saturday, while 
“ the first day of the week”’ established, as the 
Lord’s Day, by the early Christians, is Sunday. 

An interesting letter, by Mr. George Smith, 
on a remarkable mythical tablet relating to the 
story of the goddess Ishtar, the Assyrian Venus, 
“daughter of Sin,’’ the moon god, has been 
published in the Telegraph. As Diana, the 
moon goddess, we may observe, transforms 
Actwon into a stag, who is hunted by his 
own dogs, so Ishtar, the Assyrian Venus, 
and daughter of the moon- transforms 
her lovers into animals, who are hunted by 
their own dogs; and this sort of treatment 
reminds us of the Assyrian Queen Semiramis, 
who lived with her lovers by night, and killed 
them in the morning. If we mistake not, this 
Assyrian Venus, Ishtar, daughter of Sin, will be 
found to have some kind of relationship to Eve, 
who, we think, was called in Hebrew Isha, or 
Ishi,—our recollection is not very clear which 





of them, or whether Ishi was not Eve’s husband 
There is a curious legend in Mr. Smith’s narra- 
tive as tothe stripping and re-clothing of Ishtar, 
which may have sone relationship to the naked. 
ness and the clothing of Eve. The husband of 
Ishtar was “ the Son of Life,”” whom she treated 
badly, and betrayed and deserted; and we may 
note that the “old Adam” is the “ Living 
Soul,” and that Adam was betrayed by Eve in 
the apple incident. There are many curious 
points in this mythical narrative of Ishtar, to 
which we cannot here more particularly refer. 








REBUILDING THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


We understand that the plans for the re- 
construction of Alexandra Palace having been 
drawn up and ed upon, the ruins have now 
been handed over to the builders, and that the 
rebuilding of the palace will be commenced as 
soon as the débris can be cleared away. It is 
said that, with the exception of the walls of the 
centre transept, the building will be entirely 
reconstructed. The new palace is to be larger 
than the old building, being both longer and 
broader. It is to have three transepis, one 
forming a concert-hall, another a theatre, and 
the third is, it is stated, to be devoted to bazaar 
purposes. These will be connected by corridors, 
in which light goods will be exhibited for sale. 
In some respects the new building will resemble 
the Crystal Palace, it having been decided that 
iron and glass shall be largely used in the con- 
struction of the building. It is expected to be 
completed and ready for opening in June next. 








CAUTION TO ARCHITECTS GIVING 
CREDIT. 


In the Bloomsbury County Court, the case of 
Thomas v. Dean afforded an unfortunate instance 
of architects giving credit to speculative 
concerns. 

The defendant, Mr. Dean, carries on business 
as an architect and surveyor at 5, Mark-lane, 
City, and now stated that he had no means of 
paying the plaintiff and a number of other 
creditors. He had acted as architect of the 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, and which he de. 
signed, but he had not received any money from 
Mr. E. T. Smith, for whom he did the work, and he 
had givenitupasa baddebt. His earnings, with 
the exception of Mr. Smith’s job, had not since 
Christmas exceeded 1001. He paid 651. a year for 
offices in Mark-lane,and lived at Kew in furnished 
apartments, at a rental of 1l. a week. He had 
six judgment summonses against him in the 
City Courts, to the extent of 91. a month, and 
there was a bankruptcy summons out against 
him for 501, This unfortunate state of things 
was brought about by his not being paid by Mr. 
Smith. 

The Judge, Mr. G. L. Russell, commiserated 
the architect, and made a fresh order of 10s. 
per month. 











OPENING OF THE ALBERT BRIDGE. 


Tuis bridge, which crosses the river at the 
Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, and connects that part of 
the metropolis with Battersea, near the west 
side of the park, was opened to the public on 
Saturday last. The design was prepared by 
Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, engineers, and we 
gave a view of it, with details, so long since as 
1865 (pp. 260-261, vol. xxiii.). There was no 
formal ceremony at the opening. The first toll 
was paid by the youthful daughter of Mr. Birnie 
Phillip, sculptor. The bridge is on the suspen- 
sion principle, somewhat resembling the struc- 
ture a little farther down the river, nearly 
opposite the Chelsea Hospital and Barracks ; but 
the new bridge differs with the before-named 
inasmuch as it is a more rigid example of the 
suspension principle. The total length of the 
bridge is 710 ft., with a carriage-way 25 ft. in 
width, and two footways, 8 ft. in width each. 
There are four ornamental towers, which carry 
the main chains of the bridge. They are placed 
in pairs at the east and west sides of the bridge 
respectively, some distance from the shore. 
Each pair is connected by the suspension-chains 
and an iron archway, at an elevation of 60 ft. 
above the roadway. A special feature in this 
portion of the structure is that the towers are 
placed outside the parapet girders, which leaves 
the carriage-way and footpaths clear and unin- 
terrupted the entire length of the bridge. Each 
tower is carried on a pier constructed of cast. 
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ron cylinders, sank down to the London clay, 
and filled in with concrete. The foundations of 
the piers also consist of cast-iron cylinders, the 
bottom or cutting ring being 21 ft. in diameter. 
The towers are also of cast iron, and have a 
light and ornamental a ce. The car- 
riage-way over the bridge is laid with wood 
pavement, and the footpaths with large, varied- 
coloured tiles in diamond form. 

This bridge forms an important link in the 
line of direct communication between the districts 
of Kensington and Chelsea on the one hand, and 
of Battersea and Clapham on the other, and one 
advantage which it confers on the residents in 
Chelsea and Kensington is that it gives them 
immediate access to Battersea Park, and renders 
unnecessary the river journey between the 
Cadogan-pier at Chelsea and Battersea Park- 
pier. The opening of the bridge also completes 
@ wide and continuous thoroughfare between 
Oakley-street, King’s-road, Chelsea, and York- 
road, Battersea, skirting the west side of Batter- 
sea Park; and it is by no means improbable 
that the opening will, ere long, render it neces- 
sary to make a good thoroughfare from the top 
of Oakley-street to the Falham-road. This 
eould be accomplished by widening Arthur. 
street and Charles-street, bringing out the new 
street close to the western side of Onslow-square, 
by the Hospital for Consumption. This would 
open out a very direct thoroughfare between 
Clapham and tbe South Kensington Museum, 
the Albert Hall, and Kensington-gardens, and 
it cannot now be very long before it will be 
ealled for. 








TYPHOID FEVER AT BRIGHOUSE. 


Atarm has been caused by the outbreak of 
typhoid fever at Brighouse. Dr. Britton 
visited the district, and found that there were 
sixty-eight cases, sixty-five of whom had received 
milk from acertain farm. The sale of this milk 
has been put a stop to, and, it is said, there are 
very few fresh cases: in all, only six deaths had 
occurred. Dr. Britton had visited the farm, and 
found the cesspools filled up, as well as the drains 
which ran into the fields. The farmer was sup- 
plying his cows with good water; and the doctor 
had no doubt that in a few days the milk from 
the farm would be all right. 

Other precautions were being used to prevent 
the spread of the disease ; and it was hoped, by 
@ vigorous application of disinfectants, the 
cleansing of drains, ashpits, &c., that the town 
would soon become free from the scourge. 








THE “TRIBUNE” OFFICES, NEW YOR™. 


A LaRGE building, eight stories in height, and 
with a lofty turret, marked by piers running 
down to the ground in the principal facade, is 
in course of erection at the corner of Spruce. 
street and Nassau-street. The New York Daily 
Graphic, which gives a view of the intended 
building, says,—‘‘ When completed its height will 
be greater than that of any other structure in 
New York, the new Western Union Telegraph 
building excepted. The upper stories will tower 
high above the new Post-office, Court-house, and 
the City Hall, and from the upper windows of 
the clock-tower, which surmounts the whole, a 
grand view of the city, New Jersey, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, and away out to the Narrows, will 
be obtained. The new building will be supplied 
with three elevators, and furnished with every- 
thing calculated to make it at once the most 
imposing and convenient newspaper office in the 
City.” 

The architect is Mr. Hunt, who deserves some 
credit for the design. 








ASHBY AND NUNEATON RAILWAY. 


Tuts line of railway, the construction of which 
has occupied some three years and a half, has 
recently been opened for goods traffic, and 
will be opened for traffic on the 
ist proximo. Railway No. 1 commences near 
Moira Station, on the Leicester and Barton 
Railway, three miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and terminates with a junetion on the South 
Leicestershire Railway, near Hinckley Station. 
There are in all five railways, vith ten junctions, 
the total length being twenty-nine miles. There 
are _ passenger stations. + 

contractor for the general works is Mr 
John Barnes 
: (late Barnes & Beckett), 


erected by Messrs. Geo. Lilley & Son, of Ashby- 
de-la-Zonch ; and on the northern half by Messrs. 
J. & E. Wood, of Derby. Mr. John L. Crossley, 
of the Midland, and Mr. William Baker, of the 
London and North Western, are the joint engi- 
neers, and Messrs. W. D. Robotham & E. B. 
Thornhill, the resident engineers for the railway 
companies. 

The general work executed includes about 
ninety-seven bridges (twelve of which are of 
iron and the remainder of brick), 130 culverts, 
about seventy miles of fencing, 450 gates, fifty 
miles of drains, 2,000,000 cubic yards of excava- 


of single line permanent way, and 60,000 tons of 
metalling to roads. 








THRIFT AND HEALTH. 


Turirt is a virtue that few possess, 
In the days of their youth, I mean ; 
Thrift is a blessing, nevertheless, 
That stands to a man in his sore distress, 
And saves him from crime and wretchedness, 
And from pangs of remorse more keen. 


Oh, would that all mankind had this gift, 
What a mine it would be of wealth! 

The lowliest worm to power ’twould lift ; 

And, come indigence however swift, 

’T would nerveless drop at the feet of thrift, 
And its robust companion, health. 


Health is a prize the many may gain, 
With a steady and thriftful care ; 

Health is a fortune man should maintain, 

And keep, like his honour, free of stain. 

If the world can be made pure again, 
’Tis by cleanliness, light, and air. 








STEAM IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 


AN invitation to visit Chichester on an after. 
noon recently, returning at night, all at the rail. 
way and other cost of “the New Gas Company, 
limited,” in. order to witness the way in which 
that town is lighted with their gas, seems to 
have been largely distributed in the form of 
circulars and railway and dinner tickets ; for it 
is said that something like a hundred persons 
went by special train, and 130 dined with the 
company at Chichester. We have already 
spoken not unfavourably of this gas, in the pro- 
duction of which steam is used, with coke or 
petroleum, and iron oxide, and without any coal, 
or with any sort of small coal instead of other 
coal, coke, or petroleum. It so cheapens the 
manufacture, it is said, that the cost of 1,000 
cubic feet is only 1s. 8d. The gas companies 
appear to be much interested in it, since they 
were represented by more than twenty persons 
at the meeting. These companies, at least, may 
perhaps make a good thing of it; if, as appears, 
it merits their adoption ; but it remains to be seen 
whether the public will benefit ultimately by it, 
in any reduction of price to consumers. 








THE STRENGTH OF ODOURS. 


Srr,—Permit me to bear testimony to the effici of 
the odour from the deodorising pits that pai ae gh ir 
one mile or so north of Burton-on-Trent, and on the east 
side of the line of the Midland Railway, that goes from 
Gloucester to patn. 
Merely passing by it in the train nearly caused the 
death of arelation. It actually caused 32, to be spent in 
two doctors’ bills, intense suffering for four days, and 
much weakness for as many days more, Pro. 








Srx,—In report of the above movement in your 
last issue, the chairman of the Decorators’ enttbless. 
J 4 sta’ 


painters C ted, ‘‘when the workpeople had re- 
ceived the 4d. hour which requested, they 
would be 34. Seeds oo sd elles thon 


I do not ink that house-painters, as a | 


receive so much as joi stonemasons, or 5 
Before a joiner can qoh omaplicouient hao anaes pooelia lew: 
self with a lot of very expensive tools; the stonemason 
the same; whereas the painters have bat a putty 
and chisel knife, at. the cost of 2s., to su: , and I am 
sorry to say that nine out of every twelve have not even 
these two articles. Thus it is that 

arc lees ekille | workmen than ie any branch, 
fact ; it is so very easy for a man to become 
@ painter, because he has nothing to provide, When as 
shoemaker is tired of his last, or a tellor his needle, he 
turns painter ; and it is a well-known fact that there are 
numbers of so-called painters who have never served an 
apprenticeship. but are seceders from the last, the needle, 
or were bricklayers’ labourers. I contend that such men are 
not entitled to the wages they are receiving 


: 
4 
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they employed, is asked? An employer is aware 
vadh chen ato on bie foe, They are mixed u; Fahy ona 
or fifty others, and pass with the rest, ead” 


tion, 300,000 cubic yards of ballast, sixty miles be 


THE PAINTERS’ MOVEMENT IN LONDON. | however 


, Should: 


want more, gg tap py yee dm Bat why are. 





instances protected by 

to him certain 7. I have seen such men upon m 
own jobs, and when 

capabilities, and ordered their discharge, I am simply 
told that if he is ordered off, the rest would leave the 
by gue rng Be are worth anes 
they , whose mind is in their business, 
thoroughly understand what they are doing and what they 
have todo. For such men to be t to per- 
haps in the same with one of the 

snes Ve-chmehe Geguiting, They must bear it be. 
cause the society says so. Shaqpease Gat seametiane mene 
passed “requesting the men in firms or on jobs not to 
ae ey eee ene Se eee How 
long will men be governed by such arbitrary laws? Why 
should a clever man be com to work for 8}d. per 
hour when he is worth 9}d., or why should an employer 


| 


foreed to pay 8}4. per hour to a man that is not worth 
6d.? Itis society that enforces it. I am in 
favour of societies and combinations for the of 
trades, but not as they are now constituted. 


buildings of this country, 
instruction as house-painters, I think that before the 
advance of $d. per hour be given to house-pain 
should be a general sifting of the chaff from the wheat, 
Dzcoraros, 








LOCAL BOARD SURVEYORS. 


Srr,—I can truly endorse ‘‘A Candidate's” letter in 
your recent impression. I have tried nearly all these 
advertisements for the last six months, and haveinvariably 
found some local man or the old surveyor has been 
pointed, On one occasion I received a letter from the 
chairman to one of the local boards, stating no objection 
would be taken to practising on my own account, 80 


on the strength of this I actually went to the place, some 
two hundred miles from here; and, on making inquiri 

to my amazement, one of the members told me "T did 
not stand any chance, as the man was in the 
would get the appointment.” I have come now to the 
conclusion that it is only waste of time answering these 
advertisements, as they are mostly ‘‘s delusion and « 
snare,” A Vicem. 


; 
é 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


At the Ot County Court, recently, before Mr:- 
Daniels, Mr. Edward Smith, of ley and Bradford, was 
sued  f Mr. James Atkinson, architect, Ilkley, for the 
sum of 35/. for professional services rendered. Mr. 
Siddall appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Lockwood for 


pro a me It ap + uae ee arenes See Sele 
i nen repare plans and specifications 
Sor-a ville venidonce ob ibay, on the understanding that 


he received 5 cent. on the cost of the works, The 
defendant di with his services as superintendent of 
the works, refused to pay him more than 1} per cent. 
John Smith, of the Grove, made plaintiff an offer on 
behalf of the defendant of 187. 15s., but when the latter 
heard of this he refused to accede to it. Mr. Marshall, archi- 
tect, Otley, was called, and he proved that it was 

for an architect who prepared the plans to superin 

the works, and have 5 per cent, The defendant's case was 
that the charge was excessive. Two Bradford architects 
were called, one of whom stated that he should have been 
glad to have done the work for 112. 11s. The Judge, in 
summing up, said the value of an architect’s labour was 
not to be judged by the lines and colouring on the plan, 
but by the labour, thought, and skill he had displayed in 
mee goer — plan. From ag oe 2 
was evidently customary to 5 cent., an 
the plaintiff been suing for it he doubted mos the evidence 
was sufficient for him to recover it. Verdict for 18/, 15s., 
the amount offered by the defendant. 











ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

MORTON AND OTHRES V. EASTWOOD AND OTHERS. 
Tus was an action, at the Liverpool Summer Assizes, 
to recover damages for breach of contract. Mr. Littler, 
Q.C., and Mr. Butler, appeared for the plaintiffs, Messrs. 
Morton & Co., manufacturers of Gucen iverpool, 
and Mr. C. Russell, Q.C., and Mr. Edwards were for the 

defendants, Messrs. Eastwood & 


‘Swingler, one of the defendants, was cal he 
that a foreman in the of the firm sent the 
aeecll toon hewank tes Lona 

0 ve fo to another firm 
mingham. When the mistake was discovered, 
was sent to the plaintiffs, cancelling the order. 
gave. verdict for the pleintiffs for 201. Leave 
was given, 


a 
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$35 
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A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


S1x,—The whole subject treated of last week 
demands ample treatment and illustration. I 
trust your article may Jead to some discussion of 
views very vital, I am persuaded, to the interests 
of English art, particularly architecture. 
false pretences which now too often pass for art 
and its criticism, could not long endare under 
some such thorough change as indicated, and 
the cruel disappointments now so often suffered 

seeing patronage distribute 1 in such questio3- 
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able directions would cease in the dignity, 
honour, and reward which art should have for 
its own sake. The subject is wide and im- 
portant. ye A 








THE SANITARY STATE OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 


In a letter to the chairman and members of 
the Northampton urban sanitary authorities, 
their officer of health, Mr. Alfred Haviland, calls 
attention to some facts connected with the sani- 


ing the excreta of more than 40,000 people 
through a 10-ft. culvert into an 18-in. drain. He 
says :— 

‘1, In the lower levels of the main culvert the solid 
portion of the sewage settles, swelters, putrifies, and 
2 


xhales erous sewage 

2. When a storm of rain d which a little 
more than half an inch falls, the small 18-in. drain blows 
up in ei os, pone, Sipoeial gioane, and, 00 + Dave seth, 
= the Cow Meadow with the putrid accumulation 
se pe meee Ni as mT f relievin 

3, ° g 
the drains by flushing, actually increases the evils at- 
tendant upon the regulations of the Improve- 
ment Commissioners, The extra water drives the 


sewage gases back into the town, and especially into its 
higher parts.” 

This evil, he adds, is an ever present one, in- 
tensified, however, by the very rainfall, which 
would cleanse and purify every other town but 
Northampton. He exhorts the chairman to 
assert his authority for the sake of the public 
goot, and not allow the lives of his fellow- 
townsmen to be jeopardised or sacrificed, as 
they have been in former years; but rather let 
the ead experience of the past teach him that in 
this matter promptitude in action will alone 
save the people from disease and death, and the 
authorities of the town from censure. 








THE STOMACH AND ITS DANGERS. 


It is, of course, only where it is believed to 
contain the subtle fever ferment that milk is now 
supposed to be dangerous; and for all that 
any one yet knows, if this be so, other substances, 
both fluid and solid, the number or kind of which 
cannot yet be limited or restricted, may be 
equally capable as milk of conveying that 
ferment. This may apply to a penny loaf no 
less than to’a pennyworth of milk; since, in the 
ignorance of medical men still as to it, there ie 
really no end to possibilities of this kind; and 
therefore it would be quite as unreasonable to 
make a run against the dairyman and milk in 
the abstract, as upon the butcher, the baker, the 
confectioner, &c., who may have typhoid fever 
in their premises. Milk has been especially 
unfortunate of late in other respects. The 
“analyst” appears to think ita fitting subject 
on which to try his tyro hand, because it is easy 
to “analyse” so as to estimate the amount of 
mostly harmless though cheating water which it 
may be “ adulterated ” with, or charged with con- 
taining, while poisonous maddening beér and gin, 
red-leaded cayenne, and a host of other danger- 
ous things escape detection. 

Let us also gently remind West-enders that 
rich and highly stimulating foods and drinks, 
even perfectly pure from stomach-fever taint, are 
almost as dangerous as typhoidal orstomach-fever 
ferments, even when such rich stimulants are 
used in what may be regarded as quite a mode. 
rate degree. They must keep the poor stomach 
and bowels in a perpetual state of feverish ex- 
citement from overwork, preparing the way bat 
too well for the action of the subtle stomach. 
fever enteric or typhoidal ferment, whether 
that comes slyly in with a pennyworth of milk, 
@ first-rate juicy ramp-steak, or a twopenny 
bloater. Itis thus that the rich and the poor 
react upon each other for evil, and thus that 
the prevalence of typhoidal fever among the 
well-to-do can but too readily be accounted 
for. The ideas that prevail among the upper 


Classes aa to what is absolutely and essen-| 


tially requisite to support the organic frame 
through the awfully overworked and fevered 
stomach, are really most surprising. A west- 


end gentleman lately excused a lady for having |, 
failed to come up to the expectations of her ad. |; 


mirers, on @ certain occasion, by saying, apolo. 
getically, that she was somewhat exhausted (and 
required a stimulant doubtless), having for 
three or foar hours! If stomachs could only 


hear and think, one can imagine the horror with}; 
which such an apology would be received amongst | : 


the whole party of them ! 


OLD SCOTCH HOUSES REDIVIVUS. pleased to think that a strike of several hundred 


men had been thus avoided. 
Mr. M‘Intosh seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted. 


& 


Sre,—Year by year we see in Edinburgh more 
freedom of design and less servile imitation in 
hodge-podgestyle of the ideas of many Scottish 
generations, where the various builders’ hands 

































































SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Liverpool.—A great scheme of school extension 
is projected at Liverpool. The local School 
Board held an adjourned meeting to decide upon 
the manner in which they should meet a defi- 
ciency of school accommodation for 10,496 
children. The Board had to le for the 
education of 74,597 children. ere is at pre. 
sent, or there is bei i i 
for 72,518 children, but after deducting the 
school space which cannot be utilised on account 
of the population having migrated from the 
districts in which certain schools are situate, the 


extravagantly Scotch baronial side, which puzzles 
the weary sight in the search for some plain 
space free from imitative effort: happily a change 
has now come over the spirit of our old Scotch 


dreamers, which will ere long enable them to| .4 committee a net deficiency for 876 
concentrate their architectural skill with more boys, 1,020 girls, and 8,600 infants—total, 10,496. 


burgh. In too many cases one sees with regret 
much effort, both of design and execution, lost 
in reproducing some tumble-down.lcoking effect 
in towers and turrets and wall projections, that 
only shows some skill in hanging one stone over 
another, by the aid of cast and wrought iron. 
We have also some efforts made for 
effect where often it is not at all required. The 
adaptation of street buildings to their site in 
relation to high or low localities seems little 
thought of until some glaringly abortive erection 
is reared up. Where some noble vista wants a 
tower or spire, we find a shoal of stunted 
details, too often neither new nor very true in 
style or taste. 

Seeing that the old Scotch house architecture 
must be imitated in our new street and villa 
erections, they might be marshalled more effec- 
tively so. as 

“To catch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
even in a city that is beautiful for situations. 
The towers and turrets that are now being built 
anyhow might have increased the charm of 
many @ site and vista. x 


of schools for 1,470 boys, 1,470 girls, and 2,460 
infants—total, 5,400, and recommended that 
present schools should be re-arranged so that 
they would be able to accommodate a larger 
number of infants. No estimate of cost was 
embodied in the report, but it was stated by the 
chairman of the Board that the proposed outlay, 
added to the cost of schools now being built by 
the Board, would bring up the expenditure to 
about 200,0001. An amendment was submitted 
proposing to postpone the further consideration 
of the matter for six months on the ground that 
there were 21,522 vacant places in existing 
schools, irrespective of accommodation of 8,000 
or 10,000 children in schools not recognised by 
the Board, and the debate was adjourned in order 
that public opinion on the matter might be 
ascertained. The discussion terminated in the 
adoption of the report of the sub-committee by 
@ majority of 10 to 5. 

The Island of Lewis.—The School Boards of 
Stornoway, Lochs, Barvas, and Uig, have agreed 
to erect twenty-four new schools, and the 
same number of schoolmasters’ dwelling-houses, 
throughout the Island of Lewis, at a cost of 
fally 15,0001. As all the Boards in Lewis have, 
however, assessed this year at the rate of 9d. 
per ll., they become entitled to the special 
grant given to Boards in the Highlands for build. 
ing purposes, and as these grants will in the 
aggregate 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

London.—A general meeting of the painters 
and decorators in the employ of Mr. Crace, 
Wigmore-street, and Messrs. Jackson & Graham, 
Oxford-street, was held on Monday night at 
the Three Doves, Berwick-street, Soho, to receive 
a report of a deputation appointed to wait upon 
those firms, to effect, if possible, an amicable 
arrangement as to the required advance of 4d. 
per hour, making the wages 8}d. per hour. 
There was a crowded attendance. Mr. Moss 
occupied the chair, and briefly stated the object 


of the 
on behalf 


amount to nearly 10,0001., the burden 
upon the ratepayers will not be so great as it 
would appear at first sight. 


a 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Scarborough.—Christ Church, Scarborough, 
has been re- . The alterations comprise 
the erection of a chancel, which has been effected 
by continuing the structure eastward from the 
limits of the old building. On the left of the 
new chancel has been erected a vestry. The 
entire cost of erecting this room has been 
borne by Mr. J. Eley Sykes. A new organ- 
chamber has been erected on the south side 
of the chancel, and will hereafter be oceupied 
by a new organ. Two of the lights of the 
chancel window have already been filled with 
stained glass. The centre light, given by 
Miss Williamson, South Cliff, in memory of 
her two deceased sisters, represents the raising 
of Lazarus, the raising of Jairus’s daughter, 
the widow’s son, and Christ appearing to Mary 
before the Ascension. The light on the right, 
contributed by Mr. W. S. Theakston, in memory 
of his late wife, embraces the four ancestries 
of our Lord. The remaining light, with the 
exception of the » has not yet been 
, | filled with coloured glass. This portion of the 








meeting. 
Mr. George Shipton then reported 
of the deputation. He stated that Mr. Crace 
not only agreed to the terms asked, but at their 
request handed to the deputation a. written 
memorandum as follows:—I propose to pay 
the painters in my employ, from the 30th August 
next, 8}d. per hour, and none less.—Joun G. 
Crace.” Mr. Crace added that he did not 
pledge himself to give the additional }d. per 
hour to his men who were now in receipt of 83d. 
per hour, but must hold himself at liberty to 
make any selection he thought proper. After 
this satisfactory interview, the deputation 
proceeded to Messrs. Jackson & Graham, but 
that firm declined to see them. Before 
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which rendered the walls and roof so cracked 
that it became dangerous to enter the church. 
The work of taking down the former church and 
rebuilding it has cost about 2,000. The foun- 
dations have now been piled to a depth of 32 ft., 
ata cost of 4641., and the weight of the side 
walls has been greatly reduced, so that there is 
now no danger of a recurrence of the calamity. 
The parish schools, which will accommodate 750 
children, and have cost 2,5001., are also com- 
pleted. 

Botley.—The chief stone of the new church of 
St. John, Hedge End, has been laid by Mrs. 
Haselfoot, of Moorhill, who has not only been a 
large contributor to the funds, but has also 
offered to complete the tower and spire at her 
own cost. The site selected for the church is 
the gift of Mr. William Warner, of Botley, and 
stands on rising ground commanding an extensive 
view for many miles around. The architect is 
Mr. John Colson, of Winchester, F.R.I.B.A., and 
the builder, Mr. Thomas Robert White, Southsea. 
Clerk of Works, Mr. J. C. Harrison. ; 

Gloucester.—The chapel recently erected to 
accommodate the increasing number in the 
County Lunatic Asylum has been formally 

opened. Mr. Medland is the architect, and the 
building in design and construction very much 
resembles the new church of St. Catherine, 
Gloucester, of which Messrs. Medland & Son 
were also the architects. 

Lyonshall.—The parish church of Lyonshall, 
says the Hereford Journal, after undergoing 
partial rebuilding and restoration, has been re- 
opened for divine service. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Michael and All Angels, and occn- 
pies a picturesque position on an eminence 
adjoining the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Lyonshall, When visited by the Cambrian 
Archzological Society, in the autumn of 1863, it 
was pronounced an interesting church, and 
worthy of attentive observation. While it has 
undergone one of the most complete restorations 
short of absolute rebuilding that could be effected, 
the ancient characteristics of the church have 
been retained. The building is chiefly of the 
thirteenth century, though there are remains of 
an earlier edifice on the same spot. Owing to 
the utter want of foundations, it was deemed 
advisable to rebuild entirely the south arcade, as 
also the north and south outer walls, which, 
by the ravages of time, had become entirely 
perished. The work of restoration includes two 
new arches, with four columns, fifteen new 
windows, and new stone floors. With the excep- 
tion, too, of that of the north transept, all the 
roofing is new, as is also the seating. The wood 
employed is, in both cases, oak. A warming- 
apparatus has been supplied ; the upper part of 
the tower, which, with the roof of the same, was 
in a dilapidated condition, has been rebuilt; the 
tower itself has been raised some 10 ft., and the 
old roof replaced by a lead flat. The work of 
renovation likewise includes a new porch on the 
south side of the church, new doors, the reglazing 
of the windows, the supplying of new church- 
furniture, &c. The cost of the rebuilding and 
the restoration is, exclusive of specific offerings, 
2,7001. The architect employed was Mr. Bodley. 
A series of five memorial windows im stained 
glass have been presented by the Rev. J. Davies, 
Moor-court, the Rev. J. E. Cheese, Mrs. Robinson, 
Colonel Fellowes, and “A Lady,” respectively. 
There is a new organ, the result of the personal 
exertions of Mrs. Maddison Green, wife of the 
vicar. The instrument was built by Messrs. 
Walker & Sons, from plans and specifications 
prepared by Mr. Charlesworth, the organising 
master of the Herefordshire Choral Union. The 
front is of carved oak; and the organ comprises 
two manuals, great pedal and swell organ, with 
the necessary couplers. 

Bishop's Itchington.—The Bishop of Worcester 
has opened a new church at Bishop’s Itchington, 
@ small village about eight miles from Leaming- 
ton. The church is in the Gothic style, and 

capable of seating about 700 persons. Mr. 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, is the architect; Mr. Watson, of 
Napton, the contractor ; Mr. Dicks, of Derby, 
clerk of the works; and Mr. G. Eyres, of 
Leamington, has carried out the ironwork, 
plumbing, &c. The total cost is 3,0001., o 
which the Rev. Blain Mandale, vicar, has pre- 
sented 1,0001. The edifice is constructed of 
Warwickshire blue lias, with Bath stone 
dressings for the windows, the roof being 
covered in with Broseley tiles. The interior 
consists of a nave, a chancel, a north aisle, and 
a vestry. The old church, which was an un- 
sightly structure, had been in existence for more 


than 400 years. With it were associated his. 
toric names, such as Dr. Abernethy and Chief 
Justice Willes. The new building is the last of 
three works just carried out by the parishioners, 
at a cost of 6,0001.; namely, new schools, new 
vicarage, and a new church. 

Jevington.—The parish church here has been 
restored, and reopened for divine service by the 
Bishop of Chichester. Jevington is an agricul- 
tural village in the Eastbourne range of South- 
downs. The church formerly consisted of nave, 
north aisle, chancel, and at the west end a 
massive square tower, with the remains of semi- 
circular arches. It was erected, it is believed, 
in the eleventh century, but there were traces 
and remains of earlier Saxon work. The plans, 
furnished by Mr. E. Rumble, of Eastbourne, 
preserved the best features of the old church. 
Some of the windows in the tower and the three 
semicircular arches separating it from the nave, 
resemble the restored Saxon church at Worth. 
The chancel is lighted by an eastern and three 
other windows. The nave has two windows, one 
Pointed and the other Decorative, and in the 
north aisle are a series of narrow lancet lights. 
In the chancel is an arched recess for the organ, 
and beyond that a small vestry. The material 
employed is mainly flint, with dressings of the 
hard green stone found in the neighbourhood of 
Beachy Head. The floor has been paved with 
encaustic tiles, and the old pews have been 
replaced with open benches of stained wood. In 
cold weather the building will be heated by the 
patent stove of Steward & Smith, of Sheffield, 
and lighted for evening service with pendants. 
The belfry now contains but two bells, one of 
which bears the inscription in old English 
“ Sauncta Katurine ora pro nobis.” There was 
formerly a peal of eight bells, which no doubt 
furnished the sign for the village inn, but we 
are told that more than a hundred years ago the 
then rector sold six of them in order to provide 
funds for repairing the church. A local legend 
says that all the horses which drew the bells out 
of the churchyard died, and the men engaged in 
the removal came to unpleasant ends. Previous 
to the work being taken in hand, the church was 
saturated with damp, all the windows had 
decayed, and the sittings were the usual high 
pews. The lower and west end of the nave had 
large square windows, with a brick-and-plaster 
entrance-porch. The tower is the oldest part, 
having Saxon belfry windows and “long and 
short’? masonry up the quoins. The old 
plastered roof has been opened out, the oak 
ribs and beams restored and boarded over with 
battens, and new cornices all in oak. The 





chancel and aisle roofs and the vestry are all 
new. The stalls in the chancel, the screens, 
pulpit, and reading-desk are of carved oak. The 
aisles and -ways have been repaired 
with Godwin’s tiles, all the stonework through- 
out has been restored, and the windows have 
been filled in with green rolled cathedral glass. 
The ground outside has been lowered between 
3 ft. and 4 ft., and drained. On the south side 
there is a new open-timbered and carved porch, 
the tracery being filled in with green cathedral 
glass. The tower has been pierced with two 
extra arches, and thrown open to the church. 
There is also a new organ built expressly for and 
fitted up in the organ-chamber. 

Little Dunmow.—The parish church of Little 
Dunmow, which for some time past has been 
closed for the purpose of restoration by Mr. 
James Brown, of Braintree, builder, has again 
been opened for divine worship. All the win. 
dows in the south side have been restored, the 
east window alone being entirely new, and are 
all Gothic in the style of architecture. Under 
the east window a reredos has been exposed; it 
had once been an elaborate piece of carved 
masonry, but is now very much destroyed in 
parts. The spandrels under ali the windows on 
the south side are filled in with various orna- 
mental carvings, some very grotesque. The 
pillars which formerly divided the nave from the 
side aisle have been cleaned and restored, and 
the wall on the north is now carried some dis- 
tance further out than formerly; these pillars, 
which are of the Tuscan order, stand in the 
church. The roof is of open timber, high 
pitched. A vestry has been added to the church. 
The benches are of varnished pine. Suitable 
situations have been found for the monuments of 
the Lady Juga, the founder of the church, Sir 
Wa'ter Fitz-Walter and his lady, and also that 
of Matilda, second daughter of Sir Walter Fitz. 
Walter, who, according to the Monkish story, 
was poisoned by contrivance of King John, for 





refusing to gratify his illicit passion. She als 








is legendarily famous as the wife of Robin Hood 
the outlawed Earl of Huntingdon. 

Stonesby (Leicestershire).—The parish church 
is about to undergo restoration, under the super. 
intendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton 
Mowbray, architect. The works comprise new 
roof to nave, restoration of stonework generally, 
new benches, pulpit and reading-desk, restoration 
of font, &c. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. G. Chester, of Waltham, builder. 








SCHOOL-BUILVING NEWS. 


Burrough-on-the-Hill._—A new school is being 
built here. It is of brick, with Bath stone 
dressings, and has porch and bell-turret. Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, of Melton, is the architect, and 
the contract for the works has been taken by 
Messrs. Hayes & Son, of Melton. 

Pickwell.—The parochial school and art build. 
ings have been undergoing restoration and 
enlargement. An entirely new roof has been 
put in, and new three-light windows inserted in 
eachend. Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton Mow. 
bray, is the architect employed to superintend 
the restoration. 

Stanford-in-the.Vale (Berks).—A new Church 
of England school has just been completed in 
this parish, for the accommodation of 190 chil. 
dren. It consists of a “mixed” school-room 
(divisible into two), an infant school, and a 
class-room. The materials used are local stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, Broseley tiles, with 
Cooper’s ridges and finials, and deal casemented 
windows, all woodwork being stained and var. 
nished. The total cost, including fence-walls 
and gates to large playground, and National 
desk-fittings, &c., was 7041. This sum was 
raised by voluntary contributions, aided by a 
Government grant, the deficiency being made 
good by a voluntary parish-rate. The site was 
presented by Mr. Chas. Morison, of Basildon 
Park. A master’s house has also been erected, 
at a cost of 3007. Mr. Edward Williams, of 
Abingdon, has carried out the works, from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Wm. Penstone, of London, architect. 

Bridport. — The foundation stone of new 
National schools has been laid in the parish of 
Allington, borough of Bridport, on a site near 
the church: The plans were drawn by Mr. 
Cornick, architect, one of the churchwardens of 
Allington. The eontract was taken by Mr. 
Gerrard, of Bridport, the amount being about 
9601. The building, which is designed in the 
Gothic style, will consist of a principal school. 
room, 49 ft. long and 20 ft. wide; an infants” 
room, 39 ft. by 20 ft.; and a class-room, 20 ft. 
by 12 ft.; with a cloak-room, lavatory, and other 
offices. It is being built of local stone,—Bothen-. 
hampton stone outside and Loders for the inside 
face of the walls,—with Ham Hill dressings. 
The roof will be slated, and the rooms will be 
lighted by eighteen windows, and well venti- 
lated. In front of the building is sufficient 
space for a playground, and the premises will be 
enclosed by a wall 8 ft. high. 

Derby. — The school recently erected in 
Gerard-street, by the Derby School Board, have 
been formally opened. This school is the first 
which has been built for the Derby Board. The 
design was by Mr. T. Coulthurst, and was 
selected by the Board in open competition from 
among eleven sets of plans submitted. The 
schools have been built by Mr. R. Bridgart, 
Derby, whose tender was 2,8951. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 750 children, the whole of 
the entrances being in Gerard.street. The 
boys’ school, which is L shaped, is on the ground 
floor, the total length being 77 ft. by 20 ft., and 
15 ft. high ; there are also two class-rooms, each 
20 ft. by 15 ft., and 15 ft. high. The lavatory 
and hat and cloak room adjoin the entrance. 
There is a spacious play-ground at the rear, the 
space underneath the class-rooms being con- 
verted into a covered play-ground. The girls’ 
school is immediately over the boys’ school, the 
size and arrangement being exactly similar. 
Access is obtained by a stone staircase. Suitable 
cloak and lavatory accommodation is provided 
on the ground floor adjoining the entrance. The 
infants’ school is on the ground floor, and is 
50 ft. by 30 ft., and 22 ft. high by the collar- 
beam. There are also two class-rooms, each 
20 ft. by 15 ft., and 15 ft. high, with the neces- 
sary cleak and lavatory accommodation. There 
is a spacions open playground in the rear, with 
covered playground underneath the class-rooms, 
both of which wil be used by the girls and in- 
fants, each school being provided with a distinct 
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entrance from the playground. The total cubic 
space of the entire building is 101,300 cubic 
feet. The whole of the school and class-rooms 
are wainscoted to the height of 4 ft. 6 in., and 
all the inside woodwork throughout is stained 
and varnished. The desks provided are Colman 
& Glendenning’s patent, which are made so as 
to seat the children in pairs. The total cost of 
the school, inclusive of land, furniture, and 
fittings, is 4,5921., made up as follows :— 
Erection of building, including addi- 


tional and extra work .........ss0000-0 £3,099 10 0 
Fixtures, stoves, gasfittings, &c., not 











included in contract .............scseessse0e 247 10 0 

Land, architect's commission, and law 
CHEF GOD .o..ccvecsaccescersccanguevessesvactsncese 955 10 0 
Furniture 290 0 0 
Total 4,592 10 0 





The total cost per head for the number of 
scholars to be accommodated is 61. 2s. 8d. nearly, 
The estimated cost of the building was 4,5001., 
which sum the Public Works Loan Commis. 
sioners agreed to lend to the Board at the rate 
of 34 per cent. per annum, to be re-paid within 
fifty years. Arrangements have been made with 
the Loan Commissioners by which both principal 
and interest will be re-paid by fifty equal annual 
instalments of 1911. 16s. 3d., which is at the 
rate of 4l. 5s. 3d. per cent. on the total sum 
borrowed. 





Books Received, 


The Trial of Sir Jasper: a Temperance Tale in 





Verse. By S. C. Hatt, F.S.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, and Editor of the Art-Jowal. Virtue 

& Co., Ivy-lane. 

Wuatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the point chosen for attack by the author | 
of this tale, there can be none as to the good- 
ness of the motive, the vigour of the onslaught, 
and the overwhelming importance of the object | 
in view. Many will differ from Mr. Carter 
Hall in ascribing guilt of the deepest dye to the 
maker and seller of drink, but none in his 
earnest and able effort to set forth the miserable 
results of intemperance, with a view to check 
its terrible progress. Evidence is piled on 
evidence, and art of the highest kind is called 
in to help to show the fearful and fatal evils 
brought on by intemperance. The following 
lines introduce one of the most telling cuts in 
the book (by H. R. Robertson) :— 

** What pallid wretch comes next? His hands are red! 

It is a tale of horror best unsaid. 

Is that the hand? Is that the fatal knife ? 

Is that the body of a murder’d wife? 

Let fall the curtain! Close it! Let the shroud 

Hide ghastly terror from a gasping crowd. 

He beat her thrice within an inch of death: 
The neighbours counsell’d ‘ Punish him!’ But no! 
She waited wine 9 the ng blow. wae 

It ith a panting, ing brea 

She told the almost civaatie he . : 

* It is not by my husband’s hand I die.’ 

And so these neighbours found her: and they laid 

The dead wife on the floor,—there was no bed ; 

But a Samaritan had gently placed 

A decent covering o’er the woman dead, 

Through which dim outlines of a form were traced.” 
Most effective, too, are the illustrations by Elmore, 
Noel Paton, Doré, Gilbert, Tenniel, Boughton, 
Kennedy, and Hardy,—in fact, all that are 
given. Mr. Cave Thomas strikes the right key- 
note in his drawing which has been chosen for 
the frontispiece, where he makes the Angel 
Temperance stand, “the Golden Mean,” between 
a troop of ascetic monks drinking only water 
from the spring and a group of abandoned 
debauchees lost to all sense of shame and 
decency. We quote a portion of the author’s 
suggestive description of a workman who has 
resisted temptation :— 

« His gift is but a very common gift: 

pod med vy for oa and prea ; liberal thrift! 

The charity that will not wildly roam ; 

The charity that does not stay at home. 

He squanders nothing, nothing leaves to chance, 
But prays, and trusts, and knows that God will bless 
The Heaven-directed source of all success, 

The mainspring of his guidance—Temperance ! 

The Member chosen by his native place 

Was but a workman once. You still may trace 

The signs of labour on his sinewy hand. 

The Peer who ranks the loftiest in the land 

Has swept his father’s shop; nor thinks it shame 

To tell his fellow-lordships whence he came, 

Are cases such as these, in England, rare, 

Of men who rise to , by toil and care ? 

Solt-tonai self-train’d, self-disciplined—self-made : 

Esteem’d, respected—gentlemen in trade, 

What hinders Aim from rising as they rose 

To share the many blessings Toil bestows ?”” 

With this we must end our notice, not for 
want of will to say more on the subject, but for 








want of space to say it in. 


“ The Trial of Sir Jasper” isa very remarkable 
little book; the price is only a shilling, and it 
cannot be too widely circulated. 





Handbook of the Telegraph. Being a Manual of 
Telegraphy. By R. Bonn. Lockwood & Co. 
London, 1873. 


Tux telegraph offers employment to so large a 
number of young persons that any good work 
conveying information on the subject was sure 
to have a considerable sale. We are therefore 
not surprised to find a fourth edition is required 
of Mr. Bond’s manual, and has been published. 

A series of questions on magnetism, electricity, 
and practical telegraphy, by Mr. McGregor, has 
been added, and will be found valuable by 
students who will work them out with the aid of 
proper books. Mr. Scudamore having accepted 
the dedication of the volume, additional assurance 
is given that Mr. Bond is well fitted for the task 
he took upon himself. 





The Roman Forum. 
A numper of the Revue Archéologique before 
us contains a paper on Recent Discoveries in the 
Roman Forum, translated from the Gazetta 


| uficiale del Regno d’ Italia, and annotated by 


M. Chas. Lucas, one of the most active of the 
literary architects of France. 





Elementary Principles of Carpentry. Also a 
Treatise on Joinery. Edited by E. WynpHam 
tae M.A., Architect. Lockwood & Co. 

3. 

Tuts in its original form was one of Weale’s 

Rudimentary Series, and in the main an abcidg- 

ment of Tredgold’s well-known work on Car- 

pentry. The present edition is somewhat more 
comprehensive, and its very competent editor, 

Mr. Tarn, has added a useful treatise on Joinery. 

The whole forms a cheap little introductory 

volume. Reference is made in parts to an Atlas 

of engravings, but this we have not seen. 





A Descriptive Treatise of Mathematical Drawing 
Instruments. By W. F. Staniey, 5, Great 
Turnstile, London. 1873. Fourth Edition. 

WE gave warm commendation to Mr. Stanley’s 

book when it was first published. It is now a 

standard work on the subject of which it treats, 

and this new edition.is much enlarged and 
improved, 





Sewage: Suggestions for its Utilisation, having 
special Regard to Sanitary Requirements. E. & 
F. Spon. 

Tus pamphlet farnishes an account of the mode 

adopted at Carlisle, the special feature of which 

is the combination of the antiseptic treatment 
with irrigation, and is intended, in fact, quite 
fairly, as a recommendation of McDougall’s 

Patent Sewage Carbolic Acid. 





VARIORUM. 


* Spon’s Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket- 
Book,” by W. Young, architect, will be found a 
very useful companion. It contains a large 
amount of information in a small compass. 
“The Buyer’s Guide to the Manufacturing 
Towns and Manufacturers of Great Britain,” 
and “The Hotels of Europe’’ (both published 
by H. Herbert, Charterhouse-buildings), are 
Directories, and only partial ones at present, 
but are printed and adorned as Directories 
seldom have been.——The second volume of 
** Beeton’s Science, Art, and Literature” (Ward, 
Lock, & Tyler), is described, and with some 
truth, as a Dictionary of Universal Infor. 
mation. The volume contains 2,088 columns of 
matter, and 1,000 engravings. Some of the 
prints illustrating architectural subjects show, 
as usual in such works, the want of a proper 
superviser. Nevertheless, we recommend the book 
as mostly fulfilling its professions.——Messrs. 
Weeks & Co. have sent out a new trade book, 
which includes a number of designs, good and 
bad, for horticultural buildings. They would be 
better without the colour, which vulgarises 
them.——-The “Revised Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue,” issued by Whitley Partners, 
gives particulars of many improved European 
and American mechanical inventions, manufac- 
tured by special machinery.——A new edition 
has been published by Messrs. ans & Co., 
of “Elements of Mensuration,” by the Rev. 
John Hunter, which forms part of Gleig’s school 








series. A short treatise on “‘ Land Surveying” 
has been added as an appendix. 


Wiscellanes, 


The Old Toll Booth and the New Town- 
hall, Northallerton.—The old toll booth in 
the centre of the Town-street, Northallerton 
has at length been sold by auction for 18l., 
to be pulled down, and the market cross for 5. 
This has been done by the Tolls Company, who 
have erected a new town-hall and covered market 
a little lower down the street. The new build- 
ing, which approaches completion, consists of a 
basement, ground, and first floors. In the base. 
ment are a market cellar, 60 ft. by 30 ft., for 
the storage and packing of butter and eggs, 
&c. ; and cellarage to the shops on the ground 
floor; and a chamber for heating apparatus to 
the large hall. On the ground floor are a covered 
market, 60 ft. by 32 ft.; seven shops; and 
entrance-hall and staircase to the large hall. 
The floor of the market is formed with Dennett’s 
patent arching, carried on iron girders and 
columns, and finished with Wilkinson’s (New- 
castle) grooved cement. In the floor are in- 
serted lights of thick rough plate-glass in iron 
frames, to light the basement. The first floor 
contains a large hall, 72 ft. by 32 ft. A gallery 
is carried across one end, and the platform 
with semircular recess behind is placed across 
the other. The large hall is calculated to seat 
upwards of 600 people. The building is of 
bricks, with stone dressings. The architects 
are Mears. Ross & Lamb, of Darlington. 


The Purchase of Northumberland House. 
The Act of Parliament to make a new street 
from Charing-cross to the Victoria Embankment, 
and to purchase Northumberland House, has 
just been issued. It states that a new street 
from Charing-cross to the Victoria Embankment 
would be a work of public utility and an im- 
portant metropolitan improvement, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are authorised to 
carry the same into effect. The agreements 
made between the Dake of Northumberland and 
Earl Percy with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are annexed to the statute, and it appears 
that 497,900I. are to be paid by the Board for the 
property in twelve months. The new street is 
to be formed according to the plans deposited 
at the office of the Clerk of the Peace for Mid- 
dlesex, The railings are to be removed from 
Craven-street, and the property is to be pur- 
chased to effect the intended improvements. 
There is other property to be purchased for 
2,1001. The schedules to the Act set forth the 
description of the property. In the second 
schedule the fixtures and works of art are to be 
removed, and among the former is the well- 
known lion on the top of the mansion. The 
compulsory purchase of the property required 
forthe improvements is to be made within five 
years, and the new street is to be constructed 
in seven years. 


The Improvements and Extensions in 
the Southampton Docks.—The preliminary 
works connected with the extended dock accom- 
modation at Southampton have now commenced, 
the first pile having been driven. Various addi- 
tions, alterations, and other improvements have 
recently been effected by the directors of the 
Dock Company, or are still in progress, to pro- 
vide increased facilities for the rapidly growing 
trade of the port, in addition to the extended 
dock works now commenced, and which will be 
pushed forward with the utmost energy. The 
contract for them has been let to Messrs. John 
Aird & Sons, of Lambeth. This firm constructed 
the Millwall Docks, London, and is now occupied 
upon the docks at Fleetwood. The first part of 
the extension will be a quay, 1,500 ft. long, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the Itchen, with 
a depth of 20 ft. of water at low spring tides, 
and provided with all necessary appliances for 
convenient and rapid work. It will form one 
side of a future dock, about 30 acres in extent. 
The channel of the Itchen will be much im- 
proved by these works. A large portion of the 
quay will be completed next summer, and be 
put into immediate use. 


Monmouthshire and Caerleon Aniti- 
quarian Association.—The annual meeting of 
this association was held in Usk Castle. The 
day being fine, there was a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen present. The members 
were congratulated on the publication of a work 
on the monuments in Abergavenny Church. The 
president gave a history of Usk Castle, which 
he traced from the time of William the Con- 
queror. He also sketched its chief architectural 
features, and spoke of the priory and the church. 
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Archsological Discoveries in Warwick- 
shire—During the present week a party of 
archzologists have been inspecting a series of 
camps, mounds, and ‘earthworks, which have 
been discovered during the past twelve months 
by Mr. J. Tom Burgess, the author of “ Historic 
Warwickshire,” in the woodlands of central 
Warwickshire, all within an easy distance of the 
Royal Spa of Leamington. According to the 
Leamington Courier, these earthworks, strarze 
to say, have hitherto been uvknown to any 
local antiq or wandering archeologist. The 
first of these (which was visited in company of 
Mr. Matthew Bloxham), is a large entrenched 
camp near Claverdon, situate in Barmoor Wood. 
deep fosse surrounds an elliptical area of some 
, which is connected with a level 
faha of much greater extent on the 
@ narrow causeway. On Yarningale- 
east, there is a twin tumulus, and 
miles to the north is the great mound 
ilee, near Henley-in- Arden, on which the 
Montfords erected their Castle of Beaudesert. 
In Oakley Wood, on the road between Banbury 
and Warwick, the party inspected a formidable 
vallum and fosse, enclosing an area of some six 
acres, and it was pronounced of decidedly mili- 

character. 


SHESEE® 
tat 


which has grown to such a large extent since 
the introduction of plate-glass insurance, of 
fitting up shop-windows in a costly style. Ina 
recent case a person was summoned for throwing 
a stone in the public street,and breaking a pane 
of glass worth 51. in the window of the Mitre 
Tavern, High-street, Woolwich. The defendant, 
in order to drive off a dog which threatened to 
fly at him, threw a stone, which, instead of 
striking the dog, went through the tavern win- 
dow, and the landlord claimed 51., saying, how- 
ever, that the insurance agent had offered to let 
the defendant off if he would pay 2l. The 
magistrate, nevertheles, said he should not think 
of allowing any such sum. This was admittedly 
an accident; and, although it was illegal to 
throw stones in the streets, persons who put such 
expensive panes of glass in their windows must 
understand that they did so at their own risk. 
He adjourned the case, in the hope that it might 
be arranged. 


on the Wall of a House in 

Tewkesbury High-street.—During the pro- 
gress of the alterations now being carried out at 
the premises of Messrs. Hayward & Son, in 
High-street, the following inscription has been 
found on the wall forming a mantelpiece toa 
fireplace (now bricked up), in an upstairs room. 
The inscription, which is on the whitewashed 
bricks, is painted in black old English characters, 
with red initials. It measures 3 ft. 2 in. wide 
by 1 ft. 6 in. deep, and is still in a fair state of 
preservation. It is supposed to be nearly three 
centuries old :— 

** Three thinges pleseth booeth and man :—Concorde 
Be twene bretheren : —— ene nay ghbowers : 
And a man and his wyfe aquecths-anil enguthen. 
Fower es 24 hurt much the site of man. Teares, 

smocke, wynde, and the woorst of all to se his frends 

unluckye and his fose happye. These fivfe thinges are 

rare sene A fayer yonge womane with ought a lover, A 

yonge man with ought myerth, An old ueseror without 

bee Aney great yer with ought theffes, A fare harne 


Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden.— 
Middle-aged playgoers who recollect the prome- 
nade concerts with which Jullien pleased the 
public for many seasons, and will compare his 
programme with that provided by M. Riviére on 
the present, will see how much more the public 
than then contented them. In 


public show their appreciation of it by filling 
perce ~ aad though “every one is 


y 
was opened by the Lord Mayor. 
. nS a ee 
interest the place 
eontributed to this result we are not aware, ) 
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moting the Boarding-out System are about to 
circulate (gratuitously) a pamphlet titled 
“Pauper Children, their Training in Model 


a gross abuse of the Poor Law 
years. The boarding-out system has 

versal in Scotland for many years, and is general 
in Ireland. Its weer He of the 
kingdom is fully pro 
ume It has also been extensively tested 
and adopted in Germany, Holland, the United 
States, Australia, and other countries. 
committee’s secretary is Miss Mary J. Catlin, 
the — 21, Arthur-road, Stoke Newington 
London. 


—The forests of Algeria are very 
valuable, though they are occasionally injured 
by periodical conflagrations, caused by the 
Arabs, in order to gain better pasturage. They 
produce several species of oak and cork, the 
Aleppo pine, from which resin is extracted; the 
cedar of the Atlas, a most valuable timber for 
building purposes and cabinet-making; the 
thuya, celebrated even in the time of the 
Romans as an ornamental wood; ash, elm, &c. 
These forests cover an area of about 3,500,000 
acres, and of these 376,355 acres have already 
been conceded to private individuals, and 
200,000 have been given up for the use of the 
native population; but it has been determined 
that in future no forest land is to be alienated 
from the State. The mineral resources of 
Algeria are very considerable, and British 
capital is largely employed in this direction. 

A New Town on the Lancashire Coast.— 
A new church has been built at Heyhouses, near 
Lytham, by Lady Eleanor Cicely Clifton, and it 
is pro to establish a new seaside resort at 
that part of the coast, to be called St. Anne’s-. 
on-the-Sea. The new town will stand just at 
the bend of the coast about half-way between 
Lytham and South Shore, and the lord of the 
manor, Mr. J. Talbot Clifton, is now having laid 
out a new road from Lytham, in continuation of 
that which gives access to the mansions at the 
west end of Lytham. The new road will be 
continued through the sandhills, and will be two 
miles and a quarter in length, making the dis. 
tance from Lytham market-house to St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea about three miles and a quarter. It 
is probable that the first building to be erected 
at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea will be a large hotel. 


Shocking Fatality.—A terrible disaster has 
just occurred at Busto Arsizio, in the province of 
Milan. In the Via Santa-Croce existed a house 
belonging to the church of that name, and which 
had remained empty for a long time, being in- 
secure. The curé opened it as a school for young 
girls. On the 17th, about 100 of these, of from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age, were assembled 
on the first and second stories. All at once the 
floors gave way, and the unfortunate pupils fell in 
a heap, mingled with the beams and rubbish. Six 
were taken out dead, and some twenty more 
seriously injured. The priest took to flight, but 
a warrant for his arrest has been issued. 


Memorials.—The fund for a Sorby memorial 
of the late Earl of Galloway has now reached 
the sum of 1921. The memorial is to take the 
shape of a stained-glass window, which is to be 
placed in the new church about to be erected for 
the parish of Sorby. This memorial is inde. 
pendent of the public one to be erected at 
Newton Stewart.——The monument at Hawkes. 
bury Upton has had a new gilded cross fixed 
upon its summit. The cross iteelf is made of 


staple ; | sheet copper, ¢ in. in thickness, weighs upwards 
. | of 120 Ib., and is 6 ft. 3 in. in height. ‘The old 


cross, which was a stone one, and weighing about 
10 cwt., was blown down during a gale of wind 


- |on December 9th, last year. 


The Assistant of Leicester. 
A new assistant surveyor to the borough of 


"tio, | Leicester was recently appointed, but did not 


make his appearance at the time agreed upon, and 
managed to keep the place open for himself by 
farther postponements, till at last he declined 
the appointment altogether. The consideration 
of the question was referred back to the high. 
ways committee. It was said the candidate had 
already been paid his to Leicester and 








expenses 
back, and ought to be made to refund the 
amount, 





" 


street, the contractors have laid bare a portion 
of the course of ihe Old Wall Brook, and have 
also come _— ee oak wile i 
tery, as well as a few trinkets, and 
tt he, ened ee ee 
Saxons, Romans, and Ancient Britons, 


flagged as a sub-basement to the , 
of the Exeter Licensed 


bourhood of Corsham, which is now being 
opened by Messrs. Randell & Saunders. The 
quantity is sufficient to supply the existing 
demand for half a century. It will be connected 
by railway with the Great Western system.— 
Bristol Daily Post. 


school, consisting of dormitories, bath-rooms, 
lavatories, and a new block of water-closets, &c., 
to meet the increased requirements of the insti. 
tution. According to the Freemason, the work, 
which, since its commencement, has proceeded 
very rapidly, bas been carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. J. W. Dennison, of King-street, Cheapside, 
by Mr. Thomas Boyce, builder, Hackney, and is 


Oriental Congress and Exhibition.—The 
organisers of the congress which is to be held in 
Paris on the Ist of September to discuss various 
questions connected with Japanese literature 
and the best means of bringing the Japanese 
intellect into profitable conjunction with that of 
Europe, have added another feature to its pro- 
gramme which cannot fail to be an attraction,— 
namely an exhibition of the products of Chinese 
and Japanese art. 


Office ag Dig son pe Civil ae Com- 
missioners have issued regulations an open 
competition, to be held on the 7th of October, 
for two appointments as assistants to the 
assistant- ors in the Office of Works. The 

attac to one appointment commences 
at 2101. a year, that of the other begins at 100/. 


Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E.—It is understood that 
her Majesty intends to confer the honour of 
knighthood upon Mr. Hawkshaw, superintendent- 
engineer of Holyhead Breakwater. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of. henking-howes and poomiats, in 
ths Watech alone, Derby, Sor Moreen 8, Smith & Co, Mr. 
end mom ener Quentities — 











£17,000 0 0 
FOn68 & BONS vececcveccesreecesecoese 16,995 0 0 
aera 1em00 0 0 
J. BE. Wood {ascepisdy 2 36300 0 0 

















For rebuilding rice-mi Bromley- -Bow, Middlesex, 

for the Brovalen’ Mice Mille (Limited). Messrs. 

Arthur & C. Harston, architects. ities supplied :— 
Munday £7,200 0 0 
Ennor 6,990 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..rcccsccseses 6,950 0 0 
a 6,030 ; : 
Bhefteld (ascopied) wrererrsnenne: Ges -O © 











Lidstone «wv £000 0 Of 
Devereux 333 0 0 
Lister 2712 0 
Cornwall (accepted) .........000...... 280 @ Of 
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For rebuilding Crown and Anchor and 
shop adjoining, 


New A patent ig Mr. J. H. 
Cooner 


‘Wood 6,475 
Heath ... 5,400 
Wri DORs sas cicsasvascisedncoses = 
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For erection of Bianoforte facto factory, Arlington-street, 




















Casten-town, for Henry Ward. Iron doors not 
Scrivener & White .. meee coccrescess 0,008 0 O 
Langmead & W 3508 0 0 

OF. sernsactnrosenviins 
King. i 3,330 14 0 
Bamford 3,300 0 0 
For stabling, &c., and additions at Park, 
Surrey, for Mr. Percy Ricardo. Mr, Alexander Peebles, 
i Q ties supplied :— 
R90 Be OOD one ceiiis cscnssssosvovcenes £1,471 0 0 
Clark 1,441 0 0 
GRMN ca cbescsiseiessnentvohanancinten 1,412 0 0 
Brown ( ited) 1,354 14 0 


Tenders for new Baptist Chapel at Surbiton, Mr. Jas. 
amas ala 








£2,685 0 0 

Staines & ROM ......cccsercersesseecee 2,276 0 0 

Adamson & BOS ........ccc.sc0ceee8 2,222 0 

Todd & Saunders ...........cc.cocoees 1,901 0 0 
For alterations and 


Digg ogy for Messrs. Standing & Marten. 
E. Barlow & J. C. Boys, architects, Quantities by 
Mr. W. B. Backshell :— 
































n £8,492 15 0 
Sewell A Flay ony re re Q 0 
Colle & S08 «......scssssesseseee n. 7,500 0 0 
Borivener & Whi White wecreeennee 7,408 0 0 
or 7 — rs sche : are $3 
Bete " denvay Me ie Pe "cule. asapten 
ion, , Henry fo 
M £2534 0 0 
West (accepted) .......sccssscesereee 520 0 0 
For in Arms, Guildford, Surrey, 
for Mr. George . Mr, Henry Peak, architect ;-— 
Strudwick £5400, 
Mason 449 «0 «OO 
T. & J. Loe 42 00 
West 429 15 0 
Mitchell & Son 419 0 0 
Hughes 400 0 0 
Bristow & Burdett ........-ccccoesees 379 6 6 
Duke & Fowler (accepted) ........ . 372 0 0 





For drainage works for the Guildford Local Board. Mr. 
fog te , surveyor :— 








arnett £169 0 0 
Pollard & SOM .......cscercrrsesseseees « 122 0 0 
ason 105 0 0 
Burdett (accepted)......ccssercsecereee 87 47 





For the erection of warehouse and manufactory, J: 
street, Pentonville, for Messrs, Symmons & Sons. noe 
tities supplied :— 






































Beaves (accepted) ......... seeeesss, £4,950 0 0 
For block of three and business in 
Colston-street, Bristol, for Mr. Matthew + esd. 
architect :— 
& BOM ceescrcocccscosses £4,399 0 0 
Diment, 4,295 0 0 
Howell 4,269 0 0 
Davis & Son ...... aceanesvaheusernsene 3,985 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons. 3,900 0 0 
Charch & Phillips .......0..+....... 3,705 0 0 
Hot Weck of ona. 2 and d -houses in Colston- 
eS Bristol, for Mtn Matthew Duster. Mr, J. Bevan, 
ee 22,289 0 0 
ee oe sceseeceseee 2280 O O 
Davis & Son . esvnsnoncseveccececse yee O © 
Church & Phillips Porretrrirriirrs 1,946 10 0 
Wilkins & Sons 1,940 0 0 
For shop and d -house in Victoria-street, Bristol, 
— ae . J. Bevan, architeci :— 
& Son £865 0 0 
& Sons. 833 9 0 
Wilkins & 8008 ....cscccccessssersrees 738 0 O 
Church & Phillips ..........0000000004. 725 0 0 
ety Sake yy weoyped wohirygh ented mda eres 
Mr, John J. Cole, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
James Barnett :— 
—, Bros. 211,148 0 0 
TEE By BOG. cceccccnsccscescisevccecse 10,992 0 0 
Ashby & SONS .......ceseesessessseree 10,900 0 0 
Colle & BON ......c0cesscveseeees bibecs 00 
Browne & Robinson ........00.. 1 8 0 
Kilby (accepted) eercesecssernccecs 10,448 ° 


Traced, or Lithographed.— a) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur (“ Health and Comfort in House-Building ” next week).— 
C. T. H. (mext week).—Quo Minus (we do not publish affronts on 
anonymous information).—L, W. G. (letter has been cancelled, having 
appeared elsewhere. We have not space to print circulars).—J. W. G. 
(cancelled, having appeared elsewhere).—C. J. (we shall be happy to 
receive copy).—C. C.—G. R. L—A. M—A. H—C.—F. J.—E. L— 
Cc. I.—C. G.—J. C.—E. T.—D. &.—Strive.—C. C. & Co.—W. H.—H. P. 
—W. & Sona. —H. P. P.—T. D.—A. M.—B. A. E—P. C. 0.—P. & T.— 
D. M.—8. & M.—W. P.—B. B.—D. & Co.—J. C. B—J. H.—Mr. P.— 
W. BE. U.—R. B.G.—H. W.—J. B.—T. W. B.—W. H. 6. A.—B. G. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 


publication. 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
publie meetings, rests of course with the authors, 








dn JONES ak. Seen eee 


QPECIFICATIONS for BR. for PRA (CLICAL, 


ARCHITECTURE: a Guide to 
veyor, and Builder; with an Essay on > a ie and sence 
Moterm Buildings pon the baste of the Work of 
ERICK ROGERS, Arc! 





With numerous Illustrations 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-coart, B.C. 


THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo. cloth, postage 
Whe TIMBER IMPORTERS and SHIP- 
for the — a a Importer, Captaina ‘Captains of Ships, ‘mie 


Timber Broker, Author of a 
London : LOCKWOOD & 00. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this ch smetedl 
at _the following rate, viz. :— 
Six lines (about Afty words) or under .......... 2% 64. ABTJOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 
Hach additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 64, pt rt 


Halfpeany stamps accepted for amounts under 5a. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Test1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corres 
ONLY should be sent. 

“Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m 
on THURSDAY, 

GH” NOTICE.—AU communications respect 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


ENG 
L. PRINCE ARTHUR and HUBERT, after L. J. POTT. 
Il. THE CONVALESCENT, after BIRKET FOSTER. 
IL MALLEE SCRUB, VICTORIA, after N. CHEVALIER, 
tne poo bn geet oe ng a 
The Dee: its ustralian Scenery. 
I. ia By Bisory of Ornamental! No. 
of Chester. By F. E. Melme 1 F.L3. 
Tilustrated. 
Ancient Embroidery. By John | New Court, Ken- 
Pi ogi Museum. 
the Upper Thames. By |The Vienna Exhibition. Tlus- 


on 
R Robertson. Illustrated. 
: The Sculpture. | Art en ee 


*,* The Volume for 1872 is now read Se at ae, 
Lendon : VIRTUE & CO. Gtecsand all Booksellers. 


BUILDERS and OTHERS. — UN- 








Braunswick-square, Camberwell, 
Church. Apply to Mr. A. BR. STENNLNG, 157, 


BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 
DISPOSED OF, the GOODWILL, Piant, Stock, Fixtures, Fur- 
niture, and Lease of Premises of a HOUSE DECORATOR Amount 
required for all, ebout 5001—Apply to Mr. PALME, Auctioneer, 
Ne. 14, Lewis-place, High-road, Lewisham. 











Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
ity.—-RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Quarrymen 


and Stone Merchants. | ™« 


strut thietal te tmineeatinmaioaae 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
furnished 





tities, Specifications, &c., 

og “noe ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 
Plans and Drawings Copied, 





STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grounp, CorsHaM Down, 
FastzicH Down, Comps Down, 
AND Stoke GROUND. 
Prices on application at Bath-stone paper Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ ADvt. ] 
Messrs. & Co., _ 70, Grosvenor. 
street, W., invite i of their beautiful 
Specimens of Stained Glass, in Medizval and 
Pictorial styles, exhibited at the above address. 


So CHARLES OCOl 
OLLINGE'S 


nD MICHELMORE & REAP, 
~, 86, Borough Road, London, 8.E. 


Tlustrated Sheet on application. 


[MPEBIAL F FIRE INSURANCE 


Ma. 1, Old Broad-street, nO ea teent wo Pall-mall, 8.W. 
‘Capital, 1,600,0008, Paid ‘ : 


Stone 















INCE‘SO P 




















MANURE COMPANY, LIMITED, is to NEGOTIATE with 
the Authorities for the A and DISPOSAL ef 
the CWAER se Ga DERI Sy ee 

Cc GIBB, Secretary. 











BRICKMAKERS and CONTRAC- 





TILE WORKS, y Bickley, only aaa 
from London, with pussession, and with all the plant 
for making 4,000,000 of bricks anpum. The present stock can be 
pe eo me Ge pr mma and terms 
ot Messrs. NORTON, TRIST, TNEY, & CO. G3, Old 
Broad-street, London, E.C. 
T° SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, and 
PLASTERERS.—TO BE SOLD, in conseq e 
health of the a EREBR'S and SCAGLIOLA 
BUSINESS. required only to be 











O PLUMBERS, DECORATORS 
BUILDERS, &e.—For immediate DISPOSAL, the GOODWILL 
snd WORKING PLANT of a genuine old-established and highly 
respectable BUSINESS in the Western 


F 
UF 








be 00. to 70 per quam if desired. Parchase-moncy about 1,000 — 
2 Se 
me LOURED, of ETCHED. 
for Exhibition. 





a goon &c. Terms 
care of Mr. Forge, Stationer, , 400, Ruston-road, NW. 


ILLIAM READ, 437, Brixton-road, 


—s.s aaa. pad DECORATIVE ARTIST. 
‘edals awarded, 1851, 1862, 1870. 
x ng promptly 
Specimens 








at the Crystal Palace, near the =<. 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, and 








OTHERS.—DRAW INGS and PLANS made from BROUGH 

&c. ; SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES PREPARED. 

Also G, COPYING, and CE of the frst 

uality, by the Advertiser, at —Addrem, 
fo. 754, a ae 

ER. of pare Beant 
N ENGINEER, of ence in Parlia- 
mentary work, can alamo & the PREPARATION of 


‘Sand PLANS of Railways, Tramways, Waterworks, @c. for 
Session, on moderate terms. Good references, _ 


the 
Address, M. E. King’s road, 





aS see  & MARTIN, 


MARYLAND POINT, STRATFORD, LONDON, B. 
CONTRACTORS for PAINTING, STAINING, DECORATING, 
ant ban &c. Churches, Chapels, Hails, Offices, Chambers, aud 
of Public, and other Buildings in Town and Country. 
ProErant to BUILDERS, Surveyors 
Parishes, and Centractors in —The PITCHING 
Lf aadaneke the the REDRESSING 





of all OLD (Granite) }) Kerb and Tram, equal to new, on 
the Dy) obama gg eee ceatnaaiaaaema 
Ne Lisson-grove, 

™ Ali orders punctually attended to. 








ee ee ie PATENTS: Apply tthe Seatary, Ne an, 
‘Walbrook, B.C. 

J ho PATENT LIGNO-MINERAL 

into CONPRACTS for PAVING. generally. is partion | made ¢ 
bo &e. wy 6s the Otiess Company, 8, Great Winchester | 0” 














f 
wnt ete A a 





t 
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ARTNER WANTED, with a practical 

knowledge of the building trade, shile to invest from 5001. to 

800. to assist in carrying out some contracts, and generally to extend 

the business of the Advertiser, who has an unusually good oppor. 
tunity for so doing —Address, 609, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


RCHITECTURAL CARVERS. 


AN qT E D, a PARTNER, i in an old- 

established BUSINESS, a a an a. A nnd 
for a good steady workman, with not less 00. — Address, W. W. 
Post-office, Nottingham. 


Woes TED, by an “energetic young Man, a 
JUNIOR aM Eh... in an established Business, in 
place from 1,200/, to 1,4001.—Address, 739, Office of 








= ——- 





N ‘aia and Surveyor, in the country, 
has a VACANCY for an OUT-DOOR ARTICLED PUPIL.— 
For terms particulars, address, 965, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO ART STUDENTS. | em 
VACANCY exists in an Artistic 
Decorator's Establishment, for an ARTICLED PUPIL, as 
DESIGNER and COLOURIST. Only those gifted in drawing 
treated with.—Apply, stating particulars, No. 489, Office “The 
Builder.” 


WAN TED, by an Architect, an experienced 
ASSISTANT. Good salary.—State qualifications to No. 717, 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


OROUGH of HALIFAX.—WANTED (for 


about 12 months), in the Borough Engineer's Office, a JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. Must be a neat draughtsman, and have a knowledge 








THE BUILDER. 


UNIOR CLERK. — WANTED, in wer! | 
ilar ig mg a 
No. 13, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 


LASS PAINTERS.—A good ORNA- 


J MENTAL MAN WANTED ; also One or Two Improvers.-- 
Apply at the Stained Glass Works, Cambridge. 


RICKLAYERS. — FORTY WANTED. 


Wages, 7d. per hour, oe job. Nostrike. Also HODSMEN. 
Apply or write to W. JACOBS, New Works, Par, Cornwal!., 


ANTED, EMPLOY MENT, PY | a b young 
Man, aged $5. Is a good LETTER CUTTER 
Address, K. G. ae King’s-road, Chelsea, 8. 

















[Ave. 30, 1873. 





ANTED, by a steady, practical Man, a 
pdelimae: tes ff a i a SHOP FOREMAN, or 
take charge of a JOB, or to take of on an an estate in 


repairs 
Good references.—Address, L. J, F. Wharf. 
aaron, Notting-hill, W. us 
CILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 





Win 


hacer GRUERAL FOREMAN, or 308 oF po en 
ou - 
his late employer.—. 705, Office of The The Buide 





TO ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS, AND ert 


ANTED, by a thorough and 
Man, & SITUATION, as ght Wwokxtvo ri | FESEMAN 

or ASSISTANT. |W Weill u in ail Kinds of church and house 
Amer my F. we 8. 4, gt er ey Herne-hili, 8. zeal 





LUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, A at it is 
likely to be ae “ PLUMBER, Painter, (Glazier, 


Writer, Grainer, and Willing to take the general 
dress, 


charge of work in the + branches.—A 
— row, Winchmore-hill. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
MAN. Thoroughly acquainted Boe oda 


practical Man, as CLERK of _— or Managing 
trade, and a Well up in quantities 


branches of the Enitding 
and estimating. — Address, Al E 6 61, eeneini roai, Camberwell, 


WAN TED, an n EN GAGEMENT, by an 


efficient ASSISTANT, who is a good well 


E. 8. Plumber, 2, 











War nate by a first-class Man, Brame 


and RAILS or JOINER'S WORK of bys we ag 
Address, G. W. 24, Georgiana street, Camden-to' 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 


Plain pater a SIT Py a or JOB. Is weil up in all 
brat ary — the — Plumber, 96, Bayham-street, 





g gyre AND PLUMBERS, 


AN TED, b fa Sie PLUMBER, GAS- 

— and PLAL! PLAIN ZINC ae a Constant SITU A- 

TION. Z. Post-office, way, 
+ lt sg 





versed in construction and details. Terms, to commence with, mode- 
rate.—Address, 723, Office of “* The Builder.” 








of surveying and levelling. Salary 30s. per week.—A 
with testimonials, stating age, &c, to be sent to me on or before the 
13th of SEPTEMBER. 
EDWARD R. 8. ESCOTT, Borough Engineer. 
Town Hall, Halifax, August 27, 1873. 


ARROW-UPON-SOAR UNION 


RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITY.—APPOINTMENT of 
INSPECTOR of NUIBANCES.—Notice is hereby given that the Raral 
Sanitary Authority of the above Union will, at a meeting to be beld 
at the Board-room, Rotbley, on TUESDAY, the 2nd day of SEPTEM- 
BER next, proceed to the consideration of APPLICATIONS for the 
a of an INSPECTOR of NUISANCES he 4 the Rural 

Sanitary District of the said Union, comprising -five parishes, 
an area of 46,342 acres, and a population of about 18, 614. The salary 
will be 752. per annum (payable quarterly), to commence from the 
date of the confirmation, and will include travelling and other 
expenses, except for such books, forms, and stationery as are necessary 
tor the use of the Officer. The appointment in the first inst will 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ASSISTANT. Good draughtsman, neat wather. nexce; 

tionable ref Bal —Address, J. R. 17, ‘Meyri 

road, Clapham Junction, 8. W. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED,- an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

good GENERAL ASSISTANT, with a knowlnlgs of land 
oe dilapidations, &c. Twenty-five years’ ex — avd good 
Salary moderate.—Address, C. 34, Bird-in-Bush-road, 








ferences. 
Peckhain, 8.E. 


W ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 
bya thoroughly competent BUILDER'S CLERK, of many 
good successful estimator, accurate 

and well versed in office routine. 





years’ “experience. 


Dont 





be for one year. He will be required to reside in such of the 
district as the Rural Sanitary Authority may approve of. He will —~ 


Excellent trendy correspon past, and reference to present employer. 
Aged 36.—Address, 750, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





required to perform all such duties of an I 

rescribed ‘by the Order of the Local Government Board of the lth 

Sovanien! 1872, and by such orders as that Board may frem time 
in b 


hated AiAat, 





to tame issue. rs stating 
age, present and previous occupation, with copies of testimonials of 


recent date, must be forwarded to me not later than the Ist day of | 


SEPTEMBER next, and the candidates who may be selected (to 

whom notice will be given) will be required to attend personally 

before the Sanitary Authority on TUESDAY, the léth day of 

SEPTEMBER next. Their attendance will be at their own expense.— 

By order, WM. WHITE GOODE, Clerk. 
Loughborough, 20th August, 1873. 


W ANTED, in a London Builder’s Office, 


a JUNIOR CLERK.—Address, with full particulars and 
references, to x Y. care of Mr. ‘Sandeman, 15, Borough, 8. chiens 


: a i, Har 


stating full particulars, to 





7 ANTED, ina Builder's Office, a JUNIOR 


CLERK. Must My xg at figures and writing.—Apply 
. K, 7, Eider-street, Norton Foigate, E. 


TO BUILDERS. 


J] ANTED, by a Building Firm, near the 


City, a Gentlemen disengaged a few hours in the evening 








during the week, to ASSIST in BUUK-KEEPING, &. Must have | 


been used to a similar employment.—Apply, by letter, to A. Z. care of 
Mr. Mills, 3, Old Jewry, E.C, 


eS ° 
\ ANTED, by a BUILDER, in London, a 

first-rate C LERK. Must be a good accountant and estimator, 
and have a practical knowledge of the trade. State salary 
required, office-hours, name of last am ome onc and copies of testi- 
monials. First-class ref Address, 719, Office 
of * of * The Builder.” 


wa NTED, a competent FOREMAN 


MASON. ~heahe, by letter only, with references and full 

particulars, to A. B. care vf Mr. Reddin, Grove, Southwark-street, 8.E. | 
r 

\ TAN TED, rr FOREMAN to take the 

immediate fenenenmnand of a new Brickyard in the Midland 


Counties. — Address, stating terius, with testimonials as to compe- 
tency, &c. 586, Office of ** The Builder.” 


WaANTE 2D, an efficient FOREMAN of 
Cc ARPENTERS and JOINERS, with a knowledge of all 
kinds of wood-working machinery. —Apply, with reference to last 


employer, stating age, salary expected, &c. to HY. LOVATT, Builder 
and ¢ Cc ontractor, w ‘olverhampton. 


W ANTED, an experienced BUILDER’S 
FOREMAN, to superintend the erection of an extensive 
—- in the country. Regge s gene testimonials as to competency 
will be requi rom the last employers.—Apply, stating wages 
vequired, to A. Z Post-office, Tunbrid ~g = be 


Ww4 NTED, before Christmas next, a 


FOREMAN for an established Brick and Draining Pi 
Yard, Must have a thorough knowledge of making, mining ona 
burning. An increasing d for or bricks, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable, The work is done by machinery. 
Address, 


stant employment to a suitable person.—. JABEZ EZ THOMP. 
SON, Northwick, Cheshire. 


ORKING FOREMAN of BRICK- 


LAYERS WANTED, for House and Offices near London. 
One thoroughly understanding his trade, the management of ne a 
— ae and of 5 ory at once, 

ages, name present emplo not tes 
CHARLES CLARIDGE, Builder and arth g ates, mal a 














CKYARD FOREMAN. 




















WANTED, several good MASONS ; also 


a good nee age, 
Bri Pe & Apply to SAMUEL FOSTER, Builder, 


ANTED, a few good JOINERS. Con- 
to J, GILMOUKy Builder, Whetstone, Teendgh Suen eeont 


Northern Railway, N 
ood PAINTERS ; also 





ANTED, a few 


or three 
JOHN A HUNT, Builder, —" or 








TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, for any class of Buildings, in Town 
or country.—Address, J. H. 214, Southwark Bridge-road. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, age 37. Well used to 


situation.— 





machinery. Twelve years’ good testimonial 
Address, H. B. 44, Queen-street, Camden-town, 


\ 7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT to 
j TAKE ENTIRE CHARGE of a JOB or SINGLE BRANCH. 
CARPENTER and JOINER. Town or country. Good reference.— 
Address, 7 733, Office of“ me ae oe 


Wie a RE- EN ‘GAGEMENT, by the 
Advertiser. Isa neat and expeditious drenghtunain. 
repare working drawings. Good reference. 22. —. 

EW. WATKINS, Jun. Arundel, Sussex. 


Worcevnat a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN yy eres of WORKS. | Joiner by 
trade. 40. Good references fro in 
London. a T. H. 59, Waterford.t road, Falham, aw. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man. Carpenter by trade. Aged 39.—Addresa, C. No. 56, 
Princes-road, Kennington-cross, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


from 























WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by the 

Advertiser. Is a neat and expeditious ad Bier, under- 
| stands surveying, can prepare drawings from rough sketches, and 
| assist in taking out quantities.—Address, R. 8. 9, Pairbank-street, 
| East-road, City-road. 


TO MASTERS OF BRICK AND TILE WORKS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGING FOREMAN, by one who has « thoroughly 
practical knowledge in making and burning Red, White, and Dark 
Bricks and Tiles, also Red Pottery.—Address, H. H. Post-office, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, ‘or FOREMAN of WORKS. Well up 

in drawing and all building branches. Carpenter. Age 37. Highest 

references.—Address,. W. C. 56, Keppel-street, Chelsea. 











TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


[woe TED, by a first-class Workman, aged 
34, a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise, 
over smiths and fitters. Also well up in hot-water, steam, and iron 
roof wors.— Address, G. J. 84, College-street, Fulham-road, Brompton. 


ANTED, b ® practical MM Man, CAR- 

PENTER'S JOINER'S WORK the piece, or 

would take a RE- ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. “aS 36. Well up 

in all branches of build: First-class references.—Address, 
H. M. 13, Hastings-street, Judd-street, Euston-road, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Sep and 


Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as pt ant 
or ESTIMATING Cl CLERK. —Address, 766, Office of 


TO NOBLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANT ED, bya thoroughly efficient CLERK 
of WORKS, who has been employed by the leading Archi- 

tects of London, an APPOINTMENT. Will be di 1 few 

days. Testimonials first-class, and highly reco 

K. M. No. 4, Albert — Church-street, Kennington, 8. w. 


OTS AND SURVEYORS. 


AN TED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT, aged 24, eight years in the —oe a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in La Well up in general design, &c. details, 
and a good knowledge of perspective.—Address, Mr. BYRNE, 67, 
Great Portland -street, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
\ .ANTED, by an efficient ASSISTANT, 
several years in the profession, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tom 
porary or pnayertre hy sa ughtaman and 
tive, and an artistic colourist. References f 
architects,— Address, 767, Office of “Tne Builder.” ef 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


S| WANTED, by a careful DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, of seven years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT in or 
near London. Well versed in design, details, 
struction ; also 5 taking out quantities, &c. 

nials and terms, No. 421, Office of ** The Builder.” 


WANteD, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as PLUMBER. ade preg 3. A dpe 


branches.—Address, H. THORP, 94, Paul-stree 

















in perspec - 


rom some of the first 











ANTED, by a young Man, constant 
EMPLOYMENT, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPER- 
HANGER.—Address, J. W. 30, Maverton-road, Old Ford, Bow. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a Constant 


SITUATION as GASFITTER, gmat gt SMITH, &. 
Homerton. 








The saburbs —Apply, W. 8. 15, College-street, 
ANTED, by a young Man, 30, 
an ENGAGEMENT “as WORKING FOREMAN of 


PAINTERS, or to do Jobing Repairs to an estate, having fulfilled a 
working foreman’'s place for some time.—Address to C. H. 321, Cale- 
dovian-road, Islington. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser desires 1» RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT in an Architect's Office. He is well up in design and 
construction, and can make detail drawi draw per- 
spectives, &c. Excellent testimonials —Address, F. 8. Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, ESTIMATING or or PRIME 
COST CLERK. Used to letting piece work. a targer and joiner 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 


4 as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in Town. Permanent or 





by trade.—Address, Ww. M.z G. 5 55, , Shrubland-road, Hag t N.E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMEN T, @ 

GENERAL. OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. ter and Sehner 

by trade. Good reference from last employer. No ob'ection to the 

country or abroad.— Address, A. B. C. 36, Durham-road, [Seven Sisters- 
road, Holloway. 


ANTED, «a SITUATION as an IM- 
wh figure, and gon trace A sor ~ ve act Da de 
country.— Address, E. D. 4, Edward- oe Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
WANTED, » SITUATION, by reper 
pay oy _ — every branch in the ne ees bitin 


Mr. yok aang 33 South Molton-street, roves fest w.c, 

















TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND 


AN TED, a SITUATION, as as OUT- 

ERK, ina ne eee JOBBING BUSIN E88.—Thorough 
practical carpenter and joiner e. Mgr we a aay and 
setting out of work. ell up in the other branch Salary not a 
cons: ition. —Address, 770, Office of “ The Builder.” zt 


WANTED, immediately, a SITUATION 


as CLERK of WORKS, or otherwise, in the building trade. 





t Specimen shown.—Addreas, W. H. C. 
No. 24, Cock- lane, West Smithfield, E.C. 
RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


[HE a dvettionr wishes an ENGAGEMENT 


as DRAUGHTSMAN, SURVEYOR, or CLERK of WORKS. 





Has had practi 1 nderstands the 
dias genera deals of ee sion Address, 708, Office of 
~ milder 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered 
Saatwuseme 4S snd D otherwise) by a first-class ARCHITECTURAL 
No. 730, Office of “‘ The Builder.” Terms moderate. —Address, 


ITUATION WANTED, D, as ENGINE- 

DRIVER or to Take Sone ilders’ Plant or Waterworks. 
Good references. —Address, EN’ GINERE, 29, Shrubland road, Queen! © 
Ginvariox 9 WANTED, by 4 

DRAUGHTSMAN, nef ofhce "pork Well up in perspective 
‘Address, fal, On Omlice of" The Bares 


QTAIRS and HANDRAILS. —WANTED, 


by the advertiser, who has joy Foor perenne experience in the 














WANTED, 2 a MILL-SAWYER for the 


a. 3 to work a Circular Saw. 


to round 
Sector enigr aiee stating uame of last eanployer. alk 








ZGINERS.—Apply, stating wages, to feletences duress, W. A. G. Postoffes, =, Topsham, near’ Eaeter, Good toleeanamAahona A 1h Chane ar 
no -atreet, 
W ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- UANTITY SUR and EA- 
timber. Wages ge per oa are: TION, as fowkwad a BRICKLAYERS, or =e take SURER, of K.. By ES O-- mgt 
2% wok z : 4.4 work by the rod. Has had sevens years’ experience. ASSISTANCE (Tem: ). — Address, QUANTITY sun 
, Birchin-lane, E.C. oun bo ght <-adiietey O's . 40, Oldfield-road, Stcice Newington VEYOR, 8, ton-road, 8. W, 























